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LUMMUS peedex HYDRAULIC PUMP 


It is new. It has capacity enough 
for two or three rams. Com- 
pletely enclosed, self-lubricated. 
Roller bearing crank-shaft. In- 
sert type connecting rod bear- 
ings. Permanent type packing. 


Engineered for long, trouble- 


free service. A truly modern 
pump. Write for Bulletin +642 
which has all the details. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
Dallas, Texas Columbus, Georgia Memphis, Tennessee 
@®eoeeeeeeeee#50n@e#e#ee@8@08e86m0hmUm8HmUmUmUOHmUmUmOUmU—CUCOOWmUCUCOWUUCUCOCUCU® 


Be Sure to See CONTINENTAL’S 
Gin Stands in Operation 
This Ginning Season 


PERFORMANCE is the only standard by which efficiency of gin machinery 


can be judged. This is why we are so keenly interested in having you see for your- 





self Continental gin stands in operation this ginning season. You will be amazed at 
their all around smooth performance and particularly impressed with their outstand- 
ing cleaning ability by the amount of foreign matter discharged from their over- 


head and underneath moting systems. 


Continental gins are in widespread use throughout the Cotton Belt. Write us 


—if you do not know the location of the nearest one to you. 


Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1X7 























@ Count up the red dots and you'll find seventy- 


seven! Why the sudden widespread adop- 
tion of Anderson’s cottonseed extraction 
method? There are many reasons but here 
are three important considerations. First 
the new Anderson High Capacity Expeller 
Process produces a hydraulic quality oil 
that refines by the slow break method. Sec- 
ond, one machine obtaining this quality oil 
can process up to 51.2 tons of cottonseed 
per day with a residual oil content often less 
than 4%. Third, present cooking equip- 





ment in many hydraulic mills is adequate 
for this new process. Because of the saving 
in oil and lower operating costs, Ander- 
son’s cottonseed process usually pays for 
itself in a relatively short period of time. 


If you haven't as yet investigated Anderson’s 
new Heavy Duty High Capacity process, do 
so today. Ask us to show you through an oil 
mill near you. Write, wire or phone and we 
will be glad to make arrangements. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1941 West 96th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Have you investigated Anderson's 


Heavy Duty High Capacity 
EXPELLER PROCESS? 
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USE THE 


BEST BAGGING 


IMPORTED INTO THE 
U. S. A. TODAY! 








Use 
Pride of India” 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


C. G. Trading Corporation® 


: 122 EAST 42nd ST. Ld NEW YORK, N. » Sales representatives 


throughout cotton pro- 
ducing districts. 


Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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Allis-Chalmers spindle design and action 
give you cleaner cotton .. . with grades 
comparable to average hand picking. 
There’s less trash .. . less staining of lint. 
The spindles are long, grooved, and barb- 
less . . . moistened so the lint will catch 
quickly. The spindles stop rotating while 
the cotton is smoothly removed, without 
knotting, twisting or tearing the fibers. 
Cotton like this gins better and brings 
a higher price! 


now 
you can harvest 
mechanically 
... ata profit 


The final miracle of cotton is mechanical 
harvesting — recognized by agricultural col- 
lege engineers and leading cotton growers as 


on new mere Chalmers One-Row ‘Picker is le 
signed for easy mounting and quick demounting, 
powered by standard WD, WD-45 and CA Trac- 


the next step in lowering costs. 
Now Allis-Chalmers makes mechanical 
harvesting practical for almost every cotton 


tors. 
grower. A new, efficient One-Row Picker — 


priced for home ownership — is available for 
growers of all size acreages. It is easily 
mounted on your own standard CA, WD, or 
WD-45 Tractor. Also easily demounted, it 
quickly frees your tractor for other farm 
work. 

The new One-Row Picker has the same 
proved principles of design pioneered by the 
popular Allis-Chalmers big-capacity, Two- 
Row Picker. Both are priced to permit vol- 
ume harvesting at consistently lower cost 
than hand picking. 

This year, harvest your crop quickly with 
less man power, ahead of weather damage. 
Get quality grades at lower costs. An Allis- 
Chalmers Picker can help you keep cotton- 


The Two-Row Allis-Chalmers Cotton Picker sets growing profitable. 


a new standard of big-capacity performance at 
lower first cost and with less upkeep. Like the 
One-Row model, it harvests the mature cotton, 


leaving unopened bolls for later picking. 
LLIS:CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION © MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 





L-Row and 2-Row Cotton Pickers 
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A revealing 
study of motor 
performance! 


*The mark of an Extra Dependable industrial machine. 


THIS CANDID REPORT UPSETS MANY 
IDEAS ON MOTOR SELECTION 


FOR GIN MACHINERY 


] to 250 hp. AC and 
DC. Standard or 
special purpose. 
N.E.M.A. standards. 


The results of comparative 
performance tests® on production 
line models of different makes of 
electric motors are reported concisely 
in a new booklet entitled 


“MOTOR SHOWDOWN”. The facts 
revealed are of real importance to 
anyone concerned with motor 
selection, because the makes of motors 
tested power over 75% of the 
electrically operated machinery in 
your industry. Mail the coupon 

below for your copy. 

*Tests certified by J. Arthur Balmford, 


Professor of Electrical Engineering 
at a leading Eastern university 


ECTRO 


YNAMIC 


ependable motors 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC - Division of General Dynamics Corporation 
147 Avenue A, Bayonne, New Jersey 


Please send ~ a@ copy 
of “MOTOR SHOW- 
DOWN” and the new 
catalog of Electro Dy- 
namic industrial motors. 





NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS 
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laugh it off 


Sailor—“Hiya, Babe?” 
Girl—“Sir, just because you are in 
uniform, don’t think you can make 
friends on a public street with a strange 
girl who lives at 1746 Mishmosh Avenue, 
| telephone Main 1802.” 
e © e 

A hillbilly came to town carrying a 
jug of liquor in one hand and a shotgun 
in the other. He stopped a man on the 
street, saying, “Here, friend, take a 
drink outa my jug.” 

The man protested he didn’t drink. 

The hillbilly leveled his shotgun at the 
stranger and said, “Drink.” 
The stranger drank, then he shuddered, 
shook, shivered and coughed, “Gad, that’s 
awful stuff.” 

“Ain’t it?” said the hillbilly. “Now 
hold the gun on me until I take a gulp.” 





| 
| 
| 


eee 
“What’s the matter, Mary?” 
“T’ve got rheumatism in my muscles,” 
“You ought to visit a masseur.” 
“What’s that?” 
“A man who pinches you all over.” 
“Oh, you mean a marine.” 
eee 
There was a young husband who put 
a sign on his old, but flashy-looking 
convertible: “For Sale. Good courting 
car. As part payment, owner will take 
household furniture and baby buggy.” 
eee 
Mrs. Deleigh (meeting politician at 
party): I’ve heard a great deal about 
you. 
Politician (absently): Possibly, but 
you can’t prove it. 
eee 
Wave: I wonder what service men talk 
about when they’re alone together in the 
barracks. 
Wac: Probably the same things we 
talk about when we’re alone together. 
Wave: Oh, the mad, bad men! 
e a e 
Young man, visiting summer training 
camp, (to good looking maid): Who’s 
Major around here? 
Maid (demurely): No one—yet. 
eee 


There once was a co-ed quite shy, 
Who dated a fellow named Si; 
She told him, “If you kiss me, of 
course, 
You’re going to have to use force; 
But I’m afraid that you're stronger 
than I.” 
We Be . 
Does your wife believe everything that 
you tell her? 
Does she? She even believes a lot of 
things I don’t tell her. 
ee e@ 
“What makes John such a_ good 
artist?” 
“His mother lives at the studio with 
him.” 
eee 
A small boy was asked to write what 
he had been taught about the human 
body. This was the result: “Our body is 
divided into three parts, the brainium, 
the borax and the abdominal cavity. 
“The brainium contains the brain, if 


ny. 
“The borax contains the lungs, lights 
and heart. 
“The abdominal cavity contains the 
bowels, of which there are five: a, e, i, 
o and u. 
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UST “Continental Idlers 


S46 UNIT-SEALED PRE-LUBRICATED TIMKEN BEARINGS 


Sr 1 


met 


<g> UNIT-SEALED : 
<@> PRE-LUBRICATED ; STANDARD DUTY IDLER 


<@> TIMKEN BEARINGS ia 
Continental's Unit-Sealed "UST" Conveyor Idlers, incorporating Timken Bear- 


SELF-ALIGNING FLAT BELT IDLER 


The Unit Bearing Assemblies—''sealed unto themselves" provide an ample but sv 
not excessive grease reservoir. This represents a saving of grease and further 


RUBBER DISC IMPACT IDLER 


ings, Garlock Klozures, are the answer to the operator's prayer. 


eliminates any possible migration of the grease from upper to lower bearings 
on inclined rolls. The lubricant is a top quality water repellent grease of a 
stable consistency with a wide temperature range for long life. 


Most important—this construction permits operating the Continental "UST" oo i ConcenTRATION IDLER 
Idler without relubrication for 1-2-3 years depending upon the severity or 


character of conditions. For detailed information on these idlers write 


for Bulletin CGO-116 


& SELF-ALIGNING TROUGHING IDLER 
Long Life-t0 ULTIMATE IN MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 


CG—5209 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY | 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


[ENGINEERS _<O(JED> Atawta « onuas = menmwis ~ ww vomx <{(jO> MANUFACTURERS 
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pee Speci 
ON OUR COVER: 


Mechanical weed control is an important phase 

of a rey eager and makes an appropriate THE 
subject for the cover of this issue, reporting the 

1954 Cotton Mechanization Conference. The VERTICAL 
rotary weeder shown is on the Fred Shaw farm SCREW 
in Ellis County, Texas. Its use conditions the 

land for cultivation, destroys weeds and grass and ELEVATOR 
breaks the crust, allowing air and sunlight to enter WITH A 


and warm the soil. 
Photograph by C. B. Spencer REPUTATION 


Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. 





oS a ) 
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Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 


GINNERS, COTTONSEED a earned. It cannot be had 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER x by claiming, 


OILSEED PROCESSORS : 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO OFFICERS AND be purchased or hurried 
into being. Only the years 


THE CAROLINAS x 
o EDITORIAL STAFF ASE, 
ae RICHARD HAUGHTON iat Not 
OFFICIAL Chaireane df the Beerd dependable performance. 
Rotor Lift's reputation 


MAGAZINE OF: 

National Cottonseed DICK HAUGHTON, JR. has been twenty-seven 

Products Association President and Advertising Manager years in the making. 

eee GEORGE H. TRAYLOR 
3 Executive Vice-President and 

Alabama Cotton Ginners’ e Secretary-Treasurer 

Association . 

Arizona Ginners’ a IVAN J. CAMPBELL 


Association fe Vice-President and Editor 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ ie 

Association ie B. P. RIDGWAY 
. : ; - e Vice-President and 

on Ginners General Superintendent 

The Carolinas Ginners’ WALTER B. MOORE 

Association Assistant Editor 

Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 

Association BETTE HOLBROOK REED 

Editorial Assistant 


The Cotton Gin and PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY IN OUR OWN PRINTING 
Oil Mill PRESS... PLANT AT 3116 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS 26, TEXAS 
READ BY COTTON 


Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 


Ginners’ Association 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 


New Mexico Cotton 

Ginners’ Association {EDITORIAL ONLY) 

Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ FRED BAILEY 

Association - 744 Jackson Place, N.W. 
: Washington 6, D.C. 

Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ : 


Association : * 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


* 
Domestic: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7. Foreign: Latin- 
Tue Corton GIN AND : American countries $10; all others $15 per year. (Not accepted 
Om MILL Press is the Official for “Iron Curtain’ countries.) All subscriptions cash with order. 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official . 
communications and news 2 * * * 
releases, but the associations © 
are in no way responsible : EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
for the editorial expressions : 
or policies contained herein. 7 3116 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS 26, TEXAS 


BEST AND FOREMOST SINCE 1925 


.& 


A PROGRESSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATION : ate 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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DixistEEL Cotton Ties — favorite with ginners for more 
than 50 years — now come to you with new, reinforced 
DixisteeEL Buckles. 

Made from our own, special-analysis steel and rolled to 
uniform thickness, width and finish, DixistEEL Cotton Ties 
are made to stand the gaff. No sharp edges. Easy to work. 

New, reinforced DixistEEL Buckles have an extra-heavy, 
extra-wide bead top and bottom. They won’t snap at the 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


Standard bundles weigh approximate- 
ly 45 pounds and contain 30 ties— high-pressure presses. They seat firmly, are easy to thread, 
each 15/16 inches by approximately 19 
gauge, 114% feet long. Thirty buckles won’t slide or cut the tie. 
attached to each bundle. Sixty-pound 
lies also are made. Both weights avail- Specify Drxisteet Cotton Ties and Buckles. Order now. 
able without buckles. Buckles shipped 
in kegs or carload bulk lots. 


eye, even when dry, springy cotton is baled in modern, 





made only by the 


COTTON TIES | 
AND BUCKLES (eee RT TTY 





TRADE MARK 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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‘Phillips Hexane is extra clean 


Purest solvent you’ve ever seen! 











@ It has to be seen to be appreciated . . . the 
way the purity and cleanliness of Phillips 66 
Solvents is protected during every step of the 
manufacturing, storing and shipping. Phillips 66 
Hexane contains no contaminants to harm your 
finished product. Write for full information about 
these top-quality solvents. No light ends. . . no 
heavy residue. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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CG&OMPress Photo 


SPRINKLER IRRIGATION on the Harold A. Young farm, scene of the mechanized demonstration on July 30. 


Proceedings of the 


Eighth Annual Beltwide Cotton 
echanization Conference 


JLLOWING are the addresses and 

panel discussions of the eighth Belt- 
wide Cotton Mechanization Conference 
at Little Rock, July 28-29-30, 1954: 


New Era in Mechanization 


@ By Harold A. Young, North Little 
Rock, Ark., Chairman of the Board, 
National Cotton Council 


I CLAIM no special wisdom to tell one 
era from another as we make progress 
in mechanizing Cotton Belt agriculture. 
Yet I believe you will agree with me 
that we have surely entered a new pe- 
riod in which the nature of our progress 
will be different from what it was in 
the first five or six years after World 
War II. 

Never before in the history of our 
country was there such mechanization 
progress in cotton production as we have 
seen during the past decade. In fact, 
as our good friend, H. P. Smith of 
Texas A. & M. College, so accurately 
said a few weeks ago, “There have been 
more developments in equipment and 
mechanization practices for cotton with- 
in the past 10 years than in all the cen- 
turies that cotton has been grown. 

Although no technological develop- 
ments came easy, the great movement of 
machines from the factory to the farm, 
which we had in the year after World 
War II, was relatively easy. That move- 
ment was aided by what we often refer 
to as a “seller’s market.” Some of the 
major contributing factors were the 
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THE CONFERENCE, held July 28-29-30 at Little Rock, was sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council of America in cooperation with Land- 
Grant Colleges, Farm Equipment Institute, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Arkansas Local Arrangements Committee, Vocational 
Agriculture and Farm Organizations. 


farm equipment “vacuum” at the end of 
World War II, the higher-than-average 
income of farmers during most years 
of the past decade, and the labor short- 
age created by almost a million workers 
leaving the farm to take jobs in town. 
However, the new era in which we 
now find ourselves is substantially dif- 
ferent. The “vacuum” has lessened con- 
siderably as a result of increased mech- 
anization, and the net income of farm- 
ers has lowered noticeably. Historically, 
there is a fairly close relationship be- 
tween the net income of farmers and 
their expenditures for farm machinery 
and equipment. Last year’s shipments 
of new tractors and farm equipment 
were perhaps the lowest of any year 
since raw materials became generally 
available following World War II—and 
according to farm equipment publica- 
tions, this year’s production is somewhat 
lower. Although some inventory reduc- 
tions have been under way the past sev- 
eral months in both new and used equip- 
ment, available information indicates 
that retail sales—after adjustment for 
price—were also slightly lower than any 
year since 1947. I do not know if the 
farm equipment industry will agree with 
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me on this, but I wonder if present sales 
of some items haven’t just about reached 
the level where they approximate only 
the quantity needed for replacement 
purposes. In other words, mechaniza- 
tion, if you want to measure it simply 
by the number of items of equipment 
being placed on farms, has slowed down 
perceptibly. 

Based on my personal observation and 
knowledge of the Cotton Belt, I think 
this general picture of a slackening off 
in machinery acquisition is fairly rep- 
resentative of the situation in our own 
area—though mechanical harvesters and 
a few other labor saving items are per- 
haps exceptions. 

In my opinion, we are not likely to 
have another seller’s market rivaling 
the last one. People will be more cau- 





PHOTOVIEWS of the mech- 
anized demonstration on the 
Harold A. Young farm will te 
found on Pages 18-19. 














tious as they step up their buying of 
machines and equipment. They will want 
to get their pencils sharper on the costs 
involved and the returns to be expected. 
It will, I trust, be a healthy, construc- 
tive kind of caution. But the forces that 
are pushing us all toward further mech- 
anization cannot be stopped. However, 
the farmers, the manufacturers and 
everyone between will be expected to 
meet tougher requirements. It will be 
an era of new challenges. 

Meeting the challenges—What can we 
do? I’m going to suggest two major lines 
of attack. The first of these is an in- 
tensified educational program aimed at 
using machines and associated produc- 
tion practices more effectively to lower 
our production costs. I would hope that 
this would include a merging, or at 
least a very close integration, of equip- 
ment sales programs with educational 
activities of our public service programs 
in agriculture. Instead of “generalized”’ 
recommendations, instead of broad-gauge 
sales techniques by equipment suppliers 
—I am suggesting that our emphasis 
should be shifted to a “sharp-shooter” 
plan of attack—one that really gets into 
the complicated problems of fitting ma- 
chines more precisely into the develop- 
ment of sound, long-range production 
plans for individual growers. 

The thing we’re all striving for is 
more efficient production, with just that 
emphasis on quality and on cost reduc- 
tion which will do most for the net 
incomes of farmers. When income slides, 
it is only natural to hunt for new and 
better ways of cutting costs, and one 
of those ways is mechanization. There 
are various publications of land grant 
colleges which show the economy of 
mechanizing under most conditions pre- 





Texas To Be Host for 
1955 Conference 


Texas will be host state for the 
1955 Beltwide Cotton Mechaniza- 
tion Conference. Dates for the 
meeting will be set for some time 
in September. Headquarters will be 
the Texas A. & M. College cam- 
pus at College Station, with the 
demonstration phase of the pro- 
gram to take place at the Black- 
land Experiment Station at Tem- 
ple. 

These decisions were announced 
after a meeting of the Mechaniza- 
tion Steering Committee during the 
1954 Conference in Little Rock. 











vailing in the Cotton Belt. Also, only re- 
cently a prominent cotton grower re- 
leased figures showing that the cost of 
producing a pound of lint cotton in 1953 
was 7.6 cents more when hand labor 
was used for weed control and harvest- 
ing, than when complete mechanization 
practices were employed. 

With this kind of information before 
us, I’m sure we all agree that many 
farmers cannot afford to slow down on 
mechanization under present cost-price 
conditions. But is information on the 
economics of mechanization getting into 
the hands of farmers — translated in 
such a manner that each one fully un- 
derstands what mechanization means to 
him in terms of dollars and cents? Or 
does some of the information lack inter- 
pretation and wind up on a dead-end 


street? I suggest that it does. I believe 
that wholehearted teamwork between lo- 
cal dealers, the extension service, voca- 
tional agriculture and other groups 
could give individual farmers a better 
insight into what mechanization has to 
offer them under the present farm in- 
come situation. 

And now, my suggestion number two 
for the new era: We all know that mech- 
anization has not made equal progress 
in every phase of the cotton growing 
process. I suggest that we concentrate 
more effort where the biggest gaps in 
that progress seem to appear. That is 
what we need in order to consolidate 
our gains of the past decade and to 
make those gains pay off as they should. 
Just to mention a few: there’s the prob- 
lem of ketter crop residue disposal and 
land preparation for precision planting 
and pre-emergence weed control; there’s 
the problem of complete weed control by 
mechanical or chemical means; there’s 
the problem of cultivating cotton which 
is to be harvested mechanically in such 
a manner as to aid and not hinder har- 
vesting operations. 

There’s the problem of properly 
training operators to use and not abuse 
available production and harvesting ma- 
chinery. There is a great deal of dif- 
ference between plowing a mule and op- 
erating a tractor with five-row multiple 
purpose equipment, or between hand- 
picking cotton and operating a mechani- 
cal harvester. 


e Preserving Quality—On the surface, 
these problems sometimes don’t appear 
to be too bad. But let’s take a closer 
look at one of the big obstacles which 
looms before us today. It is the preserva- 

(Continued on Page 26) 





PORTABLE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 





% VERSATILITY 


operation . . 


other materials. 











ea AAG 


1700 EAST NINTH ST. — 





ADAPTABILITY 


For any type job.. 
boxcars into conveyors, or unloading and 
blowing direct to storage. We cun handle 
your air-conveying requirements. 


IDEAL FOR LOADING TRUCKS 
AT GIN WAREHOUSES! 


Meets all requirements of your unloading 
. speeds up the handling of 
grains, cotton seed, peanuts, soybeans and 


. unloading trucks or 


Excellent for Cooling Materials 
While in Storage 


MACHINERY ‘COMPANY 


FRANKLIN” 93-1314 - 


hase -telel au --1 ao 


Mt | 
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ere’s why ICASA relies on LINK-BELT 


Cottonseed is carried from unloading station by 166-ft. Link- 
Belt screw conveyor to either of two seedhouses. At each, an 
83-ft. enclosed drag conveyor raises it to the seedhouse 
lantern, where the 171-ft. belt conveyor distributes it. 


Link-Belt provides high efficiency at 
present plant capacity ... flexibility 
for economical future expansion 


Plow is moved to discharge cottonseed from belt T THE ICASA oil mill of Industrial Castillo, S.A., of H. 
EE SES See See Mn Matamoros, Mexico, they process 100 metric tons of 
cottonseed daily. Over 1000 feet of Link-Belt screw conveyors 
provide low-cost handling from unloading station to the mill 
building. And in the processing of the seed, other Link-Belt 
screw conveyors, bucket elevators and Rotor Lifts are used. 


Screw conveyor in tunnel reclaims or recirculates 
cottonseed. Distributing belt conveyor is overhead. 


So efficient is the system that the present capacity can be 
doubled with a minimum of expense. In addition, the same 
screw conveyor that reclaims to the mill can be reversed to 
recirculate the seed via Link-Belt drag and overhead belt con- 
veyors to another part of the seed house. 


Link-Belt builds a complete line of conveying and power 
transmission machinery. Whatever your materials handling 
needs, your Link-Belt representative can help you select the 
right combination of equipment for your job. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Li N K re) ) & s Li 


Chicago 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales 
Offices, Stock Carrying Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in 
All Principal Cities. Export Office: New York 7; Canada, Scarboro 


T 13); ia, ickville, N.S.W.; ica, 
(700M*e ocings. Mepresentatives Throughout the World. “ise CONVEYORS and ELEVATORS 
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NOW| BELTON mokes it 


Manufacturing 
Both 


AT 
HOME 
AND 
ABROAD 


Above: Home of 
Belton's ‘‘Superior 
Brand" Bagging 

in Calcutta, India. 
Right: Home of 
Belton's ‘‘Superior 
Brand"’ Bagging in 
Belton, South Carolina. 


l. times of international conflicts ...in times of bigger- 
than-usual crops . . . Belton is able to give you a doubly safe, 


doubly sure source of supply of Superior Bagging. 


BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 


SALES OFFICES: 2 Ib. WEIGHT — 21 Ibs. TARE 


Belton, S. Carolina 
Fresno, California 


Memphis, Tennessee ELTON BAGGING CO. 


Dallas, Texas 
BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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CG&OMPress Photo. 


MECHANICAL PICKERS on display at the mechanized demonstration which was held on the Harold A. Young farm 
in connection with the Eighth Annual Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Conference at Little Rock. 


More Emphasis on Education as 





Mechamization Evtern New Ena. 


HE EIGHTH ANNUAL Beltwide 

Cotton Mechanization Conference 
held July 28-29-30 at Little Rock pro- 
vided industry leaders with an oppor- 
tunity to hear specialists in practically 
every phase of mechanization review 
progress to date and discuss objectives 
still not fully attained. 

The loss of close to a million Cotton 
Belt farm workers since 1940 resulted in 
the rapid development of new and im- 
proved farm equipment and chemicals 
following World War II. The farm 
equipment shortage that existed at the 
end of the war spurred the manufactur- 
ers to develop new machines and im- 
prove old ones, and higher-than-average 
farm income enabled growers to replace 
mules with tractors and to buy other 
labor saving equipment. It was indeed a 
period of rapid and dramatic progress, 
a period in which the manufacturers suc- 
cessfully met the demand of farmers for 
badly needed equipment to produce cot- 
ton and other crops. 

But now the mechanization trend has 
taken an altered course and we are en- 
tering a new era which National Cotton 
Council Board Chairman Harold A. 
Young told the Conference will demand 
(1) a sharp-shooting educational pro- 
gram that helps individual cotton grow- 
ers solve the complicated problems of 
fitting machines into sound, long-range 
production plans, and (2) more effort 
to close the remaining big gaps in mech- 
anization. 

The Council official reminded Confer- 
ence delegates that the farm equipment 
vacuum existing at the close of the war 
has lessened considerably as a result of 
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THERE IS STILL much to be done to fill the remaining big gaps 
in mechanization, but the Little Rock conference underlined the 
growing need for an intensified educational effort designed to 
put our present knowledge and machines to work on the individual 


cotton farm. 


By IVAN J. CAMPBELL 


Editor, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


increased mechanization and that the 
net income of farmers has lowered no- 
ticeably. “In other words,” he said, “in- 
creased mechanization, if measured 
simply by the number of items of equip- 
ment actually in use on farms, has slow- 
ed down perceptibly.” 

Stating it as his belief, under present 
cost-price conditions and with machines 
opening up new economic opportunities, 
farmers cannot afford to slow down on 
mechanization, Young called for whole- 
hearted teamwork between local deal- 
ers, the extension services, vocational 
agriculture and other groups to give in- 
dividual farmers a better insight into 
what mechanization has to offer them 
under the present farm income situation. 

The papers at the Little Rock confer- 
ence ably covered such subjects as crop 
residue disposal, deep tillage, seedbed 
preparation, planting, chemical and me- 
chanical weed control methods, applica- 
tion of insecticides and defoliants, pres- 
ervation of cotton quality, supplemental 
irrigation in the rain belt, and the need 
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for credit in adjusting cotton farms to 
efficient mechanized units. All Confer- 
ence papers, including the panel dis- 
cussions, are published elsewhere in this 
issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press. 

One speaker said it is highly improb- 
able that there will ever be one univer- 
sally best system of cotton mechaniza- 
tion because the details of the most ef- 
fective mechanization for a particular 
field are greatly affected by variety, 
soil type, topography and climate—in 
fact, he said, even the quality of labor 
and management available. For these 
and other reasons, he pointed out, re- 
search on a project such as cotton mech- 
anization is a long-time process—per- 
haps a never-ending process—because 
the change in any one phase of any 
one operation of cotton production may 
call for a re-examination of all the other 
operations. 

There has been much thinking recent- 
ly about “comparable efficiencies and 
comparable incomes” in cotton produc- 
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tion. This means, simply—to quote from 
the Conference paper by Dr. C. R. Sayre 
—that “the cotton farmer with $50,000 
in land and equipment should logically 
get a return about in line with what 
the same investment would yield in Mid- 
west corn and hogs—or in a factory 
turning out industrial goods. Eventual- 
ly,” Doctor Sayre told the Conference, 
“he must be able to pay his labor about 
as much as workers of equal skill are 
paid elsewhere in the economy. Then 
and only then will cotton be on a solid 
foundation of comparable efficiencies 
and comparable incomes.” 

Right now, as a reading of Doctor 
Sayre’s paper will reveal, the physical 
productivity of the average family grow- 
ing cotton is about 20 bales. In the Mid- 
south many families are well above this 
level, some actually going as high as 50 
bales per season. The 20-bale average 


compares with a physical productivity 
of only about 10 bales in the 1930's. 
This indicates real progress, brought 
about principally by the substitution of 
tractor power for mule power and the 
use of mechanical harvesters. But at the 
same time, Doctor Sayre pointed out, 
“many farmers face a situation in which 
they can eliminate hand labor in har- 
vesting, only to realize that they must 
keep a large complement of tenants to 
take care of chopping.” 

Thus it can be seen that the hoe is 
still a major obstacle in the cotton farm- 
er’s effort to match the “comparable ef- 
ficiency and comparable income” status 
of, say, the wheat farmer and the Mid- 
west corn farmer. 

But we have found ways to reduce 
the hoe bill through the development of 
machines that plant to a stand and, as 
Dr. Harold T. Barr of Louisiana State 
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Alabama and Georgia 
Crushers Set Dates 


The joint convention of the Al- 
abama-Florida Cottonseed Products 
Association and Georgia Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association will be 
held June 20-21, 1955 at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss. T. R. Cain, Mont- 
gomery, executive secretary of the 
Alabama-Florida group, 1955 host, 
announced the dates. J. E. Moses, 
Atlanta, is secretary of the Geor- 
gia group. 











University pointed out, we are making 
progress in improving weed control 
chemicals, application equipment and 
techniques. He predicted that the use 
of herbicides may slash weed control 
costs in half for many cotton farmers. 

Occupying a prominent place on the 
Conference program was a panel dis- 
cussion of irrigation in cotton production 
in the rain belt. The panel leader and 
eight participants explored the subject 
from every angle and discussed such as- 
pects as weather, physical essentials, 
the need for research, water rights, ef- 
fects of irrigation on yield and fiber 
quality, cost and management problems, 
and the compatibility of irrigation with 
other cotton production practices. 

One panel member cited research re- 
sults in Missouri last year in which the 
yield of irrigated cotton amounted to 
2,000 pounds more seed cotton per acre 
than non-irrigated cotton. Others told of 
experiments elsewhere in the Midsouth, 
all of them indicating that the prac- 
tice is profitable. 

Another panel member told the Con- 
ference, “I am of the opinion that grav- 
ity irrigation has a much more universal 
application in the East and South than 
is generally supposed.” With proper 
design and proper land preparation, he 
stated, gravity irrigation may be as ec- 
onomical of water as sprinkler irriga- 
tion and even more so under many con- 
ditions, And, he pointed out, the amount 
of labor required may be only a fraction 
of that required for sprinkler irrigation. 


He urged farmers to consider the en- 
tire farm unit in planning an irrigation 
program since irrigation often introduces 
new crops, practices and work schedules. 
The same speaker expressed it as his 
opinion that sprinkler equipment prob- 
ably will be used on most irrigation proj- 
ects in the Eastern and Southern 
States, and said that many distributors 
and dealers have engineers who are 
competent to design this type installa- 
tion and teach farmers to operate it. 

Cotton growers were urged to inves- 
tigate water supply sources thoroughly 
before buying equipment or leveling 
land. Where drilling of wells is planned, 
it was strongly recommended that the 
characteristics of the well be determined 
in advance. 

In other words, it was explained, it 
must be known what the yield of the well 
is at various stages of drawdown. Then 
the pump must be fitted to the charac- 
teristics of the well and the power 
plant fitted to the pump. Delegates were 
warned that “there are thousands of 
cases of tragic misfits in all pumping 
areas and these cost the irrigator un- 
told thousands of dollars. Careful engi- 
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neering in the beginning is a prerequi- 
site to successful irrigation pumping.” 

Irrigation in the rain belt is a rela- 
tively new practice in cotton produc- 
tion and for that reason many questions 
are being asked which cannot be answer- 
ed. For example, present data, while 
promising and in favor of the practice, 
provide no precise answer to the question 
of costs or benefits from supplemental 
irrigation. 

Similarly, it was brought out that we 
know very little about the optimum mois- 
ture requirements for cotton, how irri- 
gation will effect other cotton practices, 
how to determine when it is time to ap- 
ply irrigation water, or how much wa- 
ter is needed. 

But in spite of our limited knowledge 
there is no doubt that irrigation in the 
rain belt is not only here to stay, but 
that the practice will probably spread 
rapidly. 

James L. Gattis, Arkansas Extension 
agricultural engineer and a member of 
the irrigation panel, had this to say 
about it: “Supplemental irrigation can 
play an important role in the economical 
production of cotton in Arkansas since 
yield increases of 25 to 30 percent can 
be expected. In my opinion, irrigation is 
compatible with other good production 
practices and all are essential.” 


@ Moss-Gordin School 
Is Well Attended 


GIN owners and operators from all sec- 
tions of the Cotton Belt attended the 
recent school at Lubbock sponsored by 
the Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner Co. Some 
165 representatives of gins were present, 
including some from as far away as 
Portageville, Mo. ‘ 

A well-rounded program was enjoyed 
by those in attendance. It included a tour 
of the Moss-Gordin factory that was 
completed this year, to show the ginners 
how the lint cleaners are made from 
raw material to the finished product. 

A tour was made of the textile de- 
partment of Texas Tech to see the va- 
rious stages of cleaning that cotton re- 
ceives in the mills and through all 
stages of spinning to the finished cloth. 

An address was made at the luncheon 
held at the Lubbock Hotel for the group 
by Jack Towery, textile engineer at the 
college, on the need for better ginning 
and better cleaning and what this means 
to the mills. Members of the Moss-Gordin 
firm talked to the group on the new 
ideas and plans in the manufacture of 
lint cleaners. 

Following the luncheon, the group 
was taken step by step through the as- 
sembly department of the finished lint 
cleaners to show each ginner the im- 
portance of the various adjustments on 
the machines and how to care for the 
lint cleaners for best results in the field. 


F. W. Hurston, Oil Mill 


Leader, Has Retired 


F. W. Hurston, Cullman, Ala., a lead- 
er in the cottonseed crushing industry 
for many years, has retired. He was 
Alabama _ district manager for the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. at the time of 
his retirement, and had been with the 
firm for 47 years. He is a former pres- 
ident of the Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and served 
the industry in many other assignments. 

J. S. Long, formerly at Columbia, S.C., 
has succeeded Hurston at Cullman. 
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You're in complete, direct com- 
mand of picking with the new 
John Deere No. 1 One-Row 
Mounted Cotton Picker. You're 
ready for action in a hurry... 
you do an efficient job of picking 
in every condition... you 
can maneuver easily in the field 

.. and you move at high speed 
from field to field. For these 
reasons, you can take advantage 
of all good weather . . . you save 
more cotton .. . you speed work 
... you cut picking costs. 

One man and the John Deere 
No. 1 pick up to an acre 
every hour. If you’ve been 
using hand labor to pick your 
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crops, you'll cash in because the 
No. 1 replaces up to 40 or more 
hand pickers. What's more, you'll 
be rid of the headaches of hiring, 
supervising, and paying an army 
of help. 


Now, if you've been using a 
machine of another make, you'll 
find the better work, convenient, 
time-saving operation, and rug- 
ged dependability of the new 
John Deere No. 1 call for a 
change. For example, the new 
No. 1 is easy-on, easy-off with no 
costly, time-consuming tractor 
conversions. You can make full 
use of the tractor before and after 
picking. 

See your John Deere dealer. 
Mail coupon below for free de- 
scriptive literature. 


Send for FREE Literature 
JOHN DEERE © Moline, Ill. © Dept. E62 


Please send me free literature on the new 
John Deere No. 1 One-Row Mounted 
Cotton Picker. 
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At Little Rock, July 28-29-30 


Photoviews of the Eighth 
Mechanization Conference 


REATLY IMPROVED, high-speed, labor saving ma- 

chines showed off their talents before Conference dele- 
gates at the field demonstration held July 30 on the Harold 
A. Young farm. The demonstration was organized and de- 
veloped by the University of Arkansas department of agri- 
cultural engineering and was supervised by Kyle Engler, 
head of the department. 


Machines Pictured 


1—Subsoiling, for seedbed preparation. 2—Field cultivator in action. 
3—Disking. 4—Planter set to hill drop, place solid fertilizer materials 
and apply pre-emergence chemicals simultaneously. 5—High-speed 
hill drop planting. 6—Two-row, side-mounted middlebuster. 7—Drill- 
ing by the conventional method. 8—Land leveling and smoothing. 9— 
Cultivating and applying fertilizer simultaneously. 10—High-clear- 
ance sprayer. 11—Stalk shredder in action. 


Other machines demonstrated included a flame cultivator equipped 
with Arkansas burners; rotary hoe; cultivator fitted with post- 
emergence chemical application equipment and high-speed sweeps; 
dusters; and a two-row planter that can be adjusted for either hill- 
dropping or drilling. 

Prior to the demonstration, delegates boarded comfortable air- 
conditioned buses which took them on a well-planned tour of farming 
areas near Little Rock and adjacent to the Young farm. Following 
the demonstration, which took place in front of a specially constructed 
grandstand, the delegates showed great interest in a special display of 
machines and other equipment which were not demonstrated, including 
several makes of one- and two-row mechanical harvesters and sprink- 
ler irrigation systems. 








Conference Proceedings 
(Continued from Page 12) 


tion of cotton quality through mechani- 
cal production, harvesting and subse- 
quent processes. Most of us are aware 
of the important role of quality in main- 
taining a strong and expanding market 
for cotton. 

The breeder has done a commendable 
job in building more inherent quality in- 
to cotton. But that better inherent qual- 
ity must be preserved through the pro- 
duction and processing phases until the 
product reaches the consumer. It’s the 
farmer’s responsibility to produce and 
harvest his cotton in such a way that 
its inherent quality is preserved for 
quality ginning. Then it’s the ginner’s 
job to process the cotton in such a way 


as to preserve its inherent quality for 
subsequent processing. I might also add 
that it’s the warehouse-compressman’s 
job to perform his services in such a 
way as to preserve the quality in the 
bale, and it’s the merchant’s job to per- 
form his services in such a way to re- 
flect adequately true quality differ- 
ences. And finally, may I add that it’s 
the spinner’s jeb to conduct his opera- 
tions in such a way as to capitalize on 
the good raw product that has been 
made available to him. Unless these jobs 
are done, many of the breeder’s gains 
in improving cotton’s inherent qualities 
are cancelled out. 

As a whole, a fairly acceptable job is 
being done in the preservation of qual- 
ity during the production and harvest- 
ing processes. However, there are enough 
poor jobs to be really troublesome to the 
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| With grain becoming increasingly more 
important in the agricultural economy of 


the South, forward-looking cotton ginners 
have already adapted their operations 
to include Kelly Duplex grain handling 
and processing equipment. They’ve 





Gin Helps Seniors 


Finance Tour 


Seniors of Shallowater, Texas, 
High School finance a class tour 
each spring through the profits 
made from serving the banquet at 
the annual membership meeting of 
the Shallowater Gin Co. The class 
this year made a bus trip to Den- 
ver and other points with the rev- 
enue from serving the meal at the 
cooperative’s meeting. E. B. Teague 
is president of the gin and R. B. 
Sport is manager. 











industry. For example, a mechanical 
picker becomes choked as the result of 
any one of several improper pre-harvest 
practices—or perhaps because of im- 
proper operation of the machine itself. 
When the operator cleans out the dirty, 
trashy, greasy entangled cotton, what 
does he do with it? A good operator may 
put it in a sack which he keeps nearby 
for that purpose and not allow it to 
become mixed with other cotton. But too 
often it is dumped in the picker basket 
or trailer with good quality cotton where 
the two together start the long trek to 
market. You know the rest of the story: 
Either the low quality cotton shows up 
in the bale sample and the farmer is 
penalized immediately, or it is concealed 
in the center of the bale and causes in- 
numerable processing difficulties. 

Here again we see the need for step- 
ped-up action in the broad field of more 
effective and intensified education. I 
understand that only last night a small 
group, representing most of the interests 
concerned with mechanization, met with 
a view to (1) discussing the cotton 
quality preservation problem associated 
with harvesting and ginning, and (2) 
agreeing upon a united program of cor- 
rective action. That is an example of the 
intensified action I am suggesting—and 
teamwork must go the whole way with 
it. 

By mentioning these educational ap- 
proaches, I do not intend in any way to 
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imply that the research groups are un- 
important. On the contrary, I believe 
we all understand that research must 
precede education—that most research 
has already been performed for the ed- 
ucational activities we are talking about 
—that research must continue, but that 
knowledge we’re gaining from it today 
may not show up until next year or sev- 
eral years later. 





e General Objective Same—Now, what 
about the general objective of these 
mechanization conferences? Does the 
“new era” change it? 

Most of us know that the first Belt- 
wide Mechanization Conference was 
held in 1947, during the early part of 
the recent spectacular era of mechani- 
zation. The general objective was not a 
machinery show—nor a publicity stunt 
—nor a goodwill convention. On the con- 
trary, it was to speed up mechanization 
progress through a better liaison and 
more unity of purpose among the key 
groups involved—those groups repre- 
sented here today. To my mind the gen- 
eral objective of the new era confer- 
ences remains the same. The emphasis 
merely shifts to meet changed conditions. 

The mechanization steering committee, 
in developing the program for this con- 
ference, was cognizant of the need for 
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a change in emphasis. It felt, for exam- 
ple, that inasmuch as the three previous 
Conferences were held during the har- 
vest season, this one should be held 
during the summer when pre-harvest 
practices could receive greater emphasis. 
As we all know, progress in the mechan- 
ical harvesting of cotton lagged behind 
for many years, but has made phenome- 
nal strides more recently. Although har- 
vesting practices have a long way to go, 
none of us want to be guilty of stress- 
ing them at the expense of those pre- 
harvest operations so essential to pro- 
ducing and harvesting cotton of high 
yields and proper quality. 

So, in the planning that led up to this 
Conference, we can already see a shift- 
ing of emphasis. But the basic challenge 
remains, and I confidently believe this 
Conferenee will accept that challenge. 


Efficient Agriculture 
For Cotton Belt 


@ By O. V. Wells, Washington, Ad- 
ministrator, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA 


WHAT IS EFFICIENCY? As regards 
Cotton Belt agriculture, we must recog- 
nize that the definition is necessarily 
a complex one—that it involves all the 
various ways by which cotton farmers 
can most effectively and economically 
move toward all of the various goals 
in which they and the industries serv- 
ing them are interested. 

This means that our consideration of 
efficiency must be a compound of sev- 
eral different elements. Any efficient 
scheme for Cotton Belt agriculture as a 
whole, it seems to me, must consider 
at least the following criteria: 

1. An efficient Cotton Belt agriculture 
must be interested in costs. The annual 
Cotton Mechanization Conference of 
course is one device for centering at- 
tention on the cost structure. To the 
extent that costs can be cut or held 
down, cotton farmers strengthen their 
ability to sell in competition with sub- 
stitute products and in foreign markets, 
as well as their chances for making a 
reasonable profit. 

2. An efficient Cotton Belt agriculture 
must be interested in effective resource 
use. This talk is centered around cotton. 
However, it is clear that the most sat- 
isfactory returns for every farmer and 
for the Cotton Belt as a whole will be 
obtained when ali the land resources of 
each farm are used effectively—the crop- 
land for those enterprises which are 
most profitable, the pasture land for 
livestock, and the woodland for produc- 
tion of commercially desirable trees. 

3. An efficient Cotton Belt agriculture 
must be interested in conservation. An 
efficient agriculture requires a sound 
resource base. The Old South and the 
High Plains areas especially have seen 
their full share of erosion, exploitation, 
and mis-use in both farm and woodland 
resources. All of us can be glad that the 
Cotton Belt generally is now one of the 
most conservation-conscious regions of 
the nation. 

4. An efficient Cotton Belt agriculture 
must be market conscious. Cotton farm- 
ers are keenly aware that efficient pro- 
duction alone is not an answer to their 
problems, Cotton farmers and the cotton 
industry as a whole must work hard to 
hold or expand their markets. 

5. An efficient Cotton Belt agriculture 
can exist only as a part of an expanding 
U. S. economy, within which the cotton 
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JOHN T. CALDWELL, Fayetteville, 
Ark., is president of the University of 
Arkansas. He made the address of 
welcome at the opening session of the 
Conference July 28. 


areas themselves play a satisfactory role. 
The main markets for Cotton Belt farm 
products are off-farm markets. An ef- 
ficient Cotton Belt agriculture requires 
the size and kind of markets that go 
with a fully employed domestic econo- 
my and a relatively free flow of for- 
eign trade. Further, solution of the 
small farm problems depends upon an 
increasing demand for off-farm em- 
ployment. 

It seems to me that in the years 
ahead, the Cotton Belt’s leading cash 
crops—cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and rice 

—will continue to have first choice of 
the better cropland over wide areas. 
This assumes, of course, that farming 
practices for these crops keep pace with 
changes and improvements for crops in 
other areas and that each crop enjoys 
a substantially continuing market. 

It is important that we realize the 
basic strength of cotton. Cotton textiles 
are durable, low cost fabrics which flow 
into a wide range of essential uses 
while cotton is also once again a fash- 
ionable fabric. However, this is not to 
say that cotton producers, handlers, and 
manufacturers should not concern them- 
selves with competition from synthetics 
and other sources. I have already said 
that cotton farmers and the cotton in- 
dustry as a whole must work hard to 
hold or expand the market for cotton. 


Actually, one of the most encouraging 
elements in cotton’s position today is the 
fact that cotton producers and handlers 
are keenly aware of their competitive 
situation — that the cotton industry 
through research, development, and ac- 
tual promotion is endeavoring to main- 
tain or increase its market. All this is 
a healthy development and all the or- 
ganizations responsible for it deserve 
congratulations. 

I continue to believe that the goal of 
the industry should be sufficient pro- 
duction to supply around 30 pounds of 
cotton per capita to our own popula- 
tion. In terms of mill consumption over 
the next several years, this would mean 
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somewhere between 9 and 10 million 
bales annually. And I also feel that our 
exports should hold at or above 4 mil- 
lion bales, as indicated by the prospect 
that exports may run around 4.5 million 
bales for the marketing year starting 
this Aug. 1. 

It is within this framework that we 

today look at the need for greater ef- 
ficiency in cotton production. But I am 
sure all of us realize that the problem 
of efficiency is wider than either cotton 
or mechanization. 
e What Mechanization Means — Cotton 
is usualiy only one of several crops or 
enterprises on a _ well-operated farm. 
Also, mechanization involves far more 
than the mere substitution of machines 
for human labor in producing cotton or 
any other crop; it also involves plant 
breeders, processors, and others who 
handle the product. Mechanization, in 
fact, has become a shorthand term for 
mechanical, chemical, and biological im- 
provements which must be associated to- 
gether. 

On the average, it appears that cot- 
ton farmers have shown as great prog- 
ress in increasing efficiency of produc- 
tion as have any group of farmers over 
the U.S. Yields per acre have increased 
from 186 pounds in the 1930-34 period 
to approximately 286 pounds in 1949-53. 
Output per man hour in the production 
of cotton has increased by about 119 
percent, 1953 over 1935, as compared 
with increased output per man hour for 
all crops of about 114 percent. I am not 
suggesting, of course, that the increase 
in efficiency has been equal as between 
all cotton farms or between the main 
cotton producing areas. There have, of 
course, been wide differences, and there 
are still some cotton operations which 
do not readily lend themselves to mech- 
anization. 

Aside from cotton, some of the more 
difficult problems which have faced 
Southern operators, especially. have had 
to do with the introduction of livestock, 
including the development of pasture, 
and the commercial utilization of rel- 
atively small tracts of woodland. As re- 
flected in the South’s increased pasture 
acreage, cattle numbers in particular 
have increased. Farm receipts from 
livestock and livestock products general- 
ly have come to play an increasingly 
important role over most of the South. 
At the same time, the development of 
pulp mills, as well as increasing timber 
prices, has led to increasing realiza- 
tion of the possibilities of commercial 
timber operations. All these are fields 
in which there is still much to be done. 

With respect to this whole problem of 
Southern farm technology, USDA’s 
chief Southern farm management spe- 
cialist, E. Lee Langsford, indicated some 
time ago that based upon their adapta- 
bility to improved farming practices, 
especially labor saving techniques, the 
crop farming systems in the South 
might be placed in three broad groups: 
(1) farming systems featuring enter- 
prises (especially wheat and rice) that 
are adapted to labor saving techniques; 
(2) farming systems featuring enter- 
prises (especially cotton) for which 
mechanization opportunities vary from 
area to area, and (3) those farms or 
farming systems (small farms and to- 
bacco farms) for which there are no 
clear prospects for the immediate adop- 
tion of significant labor saving tech- 
niques. 

Langsford reported that farms in 
areas well adapted to mechanization but 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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See your 


BUTLER 


contractor for... 


BUTLER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


7391 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
1002 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Ala. 
Dept. 91A, Richmond, Calif. 


Mey page” 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings + Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment - Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. + Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. « Minneapolis, Minn. 





BOLTED STEEL GRAIN TANK 


He can help you build storage facilities now to take 
advantage of fast tax amortization and storage-use 
guarantees. Butler bolted steel grain tanks meet the re- 
quirements of the U.S.D.A. Commercial Storage Program. 


You can have Butler bolted steel grain tanks up and ready to fill weeks 
ahead of other types of construction. Butler’s precision-formed and 
punched steel sections—plus the construction experience of your Butler 
contractor’s crew—make erection quick and easy. 


Fast erection, teamed with the low initial cost of Butler tanks, helps cut 
your per-bushel cost of permanent storage facilities. Low upkeep of 
Butler bolted steel grain tanks means further savings. The tank sections 
are sealed and bolted firmly to assure years of fire-safe, weather-tight 
storage. A two-coat bond on the heavy-gauge steel sections guards against 
rust and corrosion. 


See your Butler contractor right away! He'll plan new facilities to 
match your exact needs. And he'll give you a price on a complete instal- 
lation—with Butler bolted steel tanks for - 
fire-safe, low-cost grain storage. Write for —, 
the name of your nearest Butler contractor 

and free folders by mail. 








Haslauer New President of 
Arkansas-Missouri Group 


W. H. Haslauer, new president of Ar- 
kansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, has been associated with the 


cotton industry for 17 years. He is co- 
owner of Farmers Cotton & Grain Co., 


ee + 





W. H. HASLAUER 


East Prairie, Mo., and of Mikco Grain 
Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Haslauer was vice-president of the 
Association and, as reported in the last 
issue, became president following the 
death of President J. J. Fletcher of Eng- 
land, Ark., last month. 

Haslauer started with Swift & Co. 
at Cairo as a seed buyer at the age of 
20. After World War II he and P. M. 
Barton, Catron, Mo., acquired the East 
Prairie installation and went into the 
ginning and farming business. In 1950 
they bought the Mikco Grain Co. at 
Cairo. 

During the war Haslauer served with 
the Eighth Air Force, was shot down 
over Hamburg and interned in Sweden 
for seven months. 

He, Mrs. Haslauer, and their three 
daughters moved in July to Cairo from 
East Prairie, after the Mikco Grain Co. 
was enlarged to handle some 600,000 ad- 
ditional bushels of grain. He is still ac- 
tive in the cotton and farming opera- 
tions across the state line in Missouri. 
Haslauer lists his hobbies as goose and 
duck hunting. 


Georgia Extension Names 
Eight New Employees 


Eight new employees of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia Extension Service have 
been announced by W. A. Sutton, as- 
sociate director. 

W. Harold Gurley and John Preston 
were named new assistant agronomists, 
and John E. Noland is a new assistant 
state 4-H Club leader. Two new Exten- 


@ Japan Must Import 


For Many Years 


JAPAN will require large agricultural 
imports to meet its food and fiber needs 
for a long time in the future, according 
to an article in USDA’s publication, 
Foreign Agriculture. 

Japan’s own agriculture is not pro- 
ducing as much of that country’s re- 
quirements as it did before World War 
II. Japan now produces only about 80 
percent of the food needed, as com- 
pared with the prewar average of 85 
percent. Total Japanese farm produc- 
tion has risen compared with prewar, 
but population, now estimated at 87 mil- 
lion, has been rising at the rate of more 
than one million a year. At the same 
time, further increases in Japanese ag- 
ricultural output will be difficult to 
achieve. 

Japan became America’s best customer 
for farm products in 1952 after having 
held second place for the four years 
1948 through 1951. Export figures for 
1953 indicate that Japan again ranked 
at the top of the list of the U.S. agri- 
cultural markets for that year. In 1952 
Japan was the leading foreign buyer of 
U.S. cotton, rice, soybeans, tallow, bar- 
ley and hides. The U.S. in fact, was the 
major source of Japanese imports of 
cotton, soybeans, tallow and hides, and 
the second most important source of 
rice and barley. 

About two-thirds of Japan’s imports 
are agricultural. Latest figures place 
the total annual value of Japanese ag- 
ricultural imports from this country at 
$487 million compared with total agri- 
cultural imports of $1,343,000,000. Facts 
related to Japan’s need for certain ma- 
jor U.S. farm products are summarized 
by USDA as follows: 


e Cotton—The Japanese war-damaged 
cotton textile industry has made a vig- 
orous recovery, although it has been re- 
built only to two-thirds of prewar, and 


W. P. HAYNE 


Japan has become the world’s largest 
importer of raw cotton and the leading 
exporter of cotton goods. Its mills use 
modern machinery to a large extent. 
Whether prewar levels of textile produc- 
tion and cotton imports will be reached, 
however, will depend upon the ability of 
the industry to market its output at 
home and abroad. Imports from the U.S. 
totaled about 600,000 bales in 1953. 


e Rice—Today, as before World War 
II, Japan is the world’s largest import- 
er of rice, although the proportion of 
total trade in rice moving into Japan 
has declined from 20 percent to about 15 
percent. During each of the past two 
years Japanese rice imports have been 
slightly more than one million tons of 
milled rice. 

While rice from the U.S. tends to be 
priced higher than that from other 
sources, the Japanese find that because 
of sound U.S. grading and trade prac- 
tices, they can depend on receiving the 
grade for which they contract. 


e Wheat—Because of the short supply 
of rice since the war, Japan has become 
the fourth most important wheat im- 
porter, taking about 1.8 million tons an- 
nually. The U.S. has shared significant- 
ly in this trade. For the years immedi- 
ately ahead, Japan’s annual wheat im- 
port needs may be about two million 
tons. 


e Soybeans—Japan’s soybean imports 
have approached 300,000 tons, more 
than 90 percent of which have come 
from the U.S., and it seems probable 
they will continue to do so during the 
next few years. Whether the U.S. can 
retain its present share of the market 
will depend upon prices and quality of 
beans available from other sources. Be- 
fore World War II, Japan obtained 
large quantities from Manchuria. 


e Tallow — Exports of U.S. tallow, 
principally inedible, to Japan broke all 
records in 1953. 


H. L. TAYLOR 


Louisiana Crushers Elect Officers 


W. P. HAYNE, Alexandria, was elected president of the Louisiana Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association Aug. 7 at the annual meeting in New Orleans, and H. L. 
Taylor, Shreveport, was named vice-president. Association directors elected at the 
meeting included J. P. Barnet, Jr., Opelousas; S. M. Hart, Natchitoches; R. L. Tay- 
lor, Arcadia; Roy Blaine, Shreveport; and Jules Cazayoux, New Roads. T. H. Greg- 
ory, Memphis, and Dalton E. Gandy, Ruston, La., were National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association representatives at the meeting. 


sion poultrymen, Jack R. Palmer and 
Jim Thaxton, have been employed. Ce- 
cil Blackwell has accepted the post of 
assistant horticulturist, and Charles R. 
O’Kelley has taken over as associate 
economist. The new Southcentral dis- 
trict agent is C. E. Johnson, Jr. 
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Announced by Council 


Butler Heads Pink 
Bollworm Group 





@ EDITOR appointed chairman 
of Beltwide organization map- 
ping fight on cotton pest. 


One of the Cotton Belt’s leading farm 
magazine executives and agricultural 
leaders has been named chairman of the 
Beltwide Pink Bollworm Committee. He 
is Eugene Butler, Dallas, president of 
the Progressive Farmer and editor of 
the magazine’s Texas edition. His ac- 
ceptance of the position was announced 
Aug. 10 by Claude L. Welch, director of 
production and marketing for the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

Butler succeeds the late George A. 
Simmons of Lubbock as chairman of 


EUGENE BUTLER 


the Pink Bollworm Committee, which 
was organized by the Cotton Council in 
1951. 

The committee made a technical ap- 
praisal of the pink bollworm threat, 
and, in 1952, outlined a program to com- 
bat it. Chief recommendation of the 
group was a five-year expanded research 
program, set up to cost a minimum of 
$1,250,000. 

A program growing out of this rec- 
ommendation is already well under way, 
financed jointly by the federal govern- 
ment, the cotton industry, and by sev- 
eral cotton states. A Pink Bollworm 
Research Center was established last 
year at Brownsville, Texas, and was 
the subject of a staff article in The 
Press. 

The Beltwide committee’s continuing 
job is to make a constant re-appraisal 
of the pink bollworm situation, and to 
make recommendations for action to all 
groups concerned. The first committee 
session to be presided over by Butler 
probably will be held next month in 
Dallas. 

Butler has many friends in the crush- 
ing and ginning industries who will join 
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the staff of The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press in appreciation of his ac- 
ceptance of this added responsibility. 
He has been chairman of the insect con- 
trol committee of the Statewide Cotton 
Committee of Texas since it was organ- 
ized. Butler was elected president of 
Progressive Farmer in 1953 and, earlier 
in the same year, received the Hoblit- 
zelle $5,000 Distinguished Service Award 
for agricultural leadership. He has been 
active in developing and serving in 
many local, Southern and national ag- 
ricultural organizations. Butler has also 
represented American agriculture on 
missions to South America and Europe. 


e Make Fire Prevention a Habit: 
Train employees for emergencies. 
Maintain fire control equipment. 
Establish a daily clean-up routine. 


e Synthetic Capacity 
To Rise Sharply 


WORLD CAPACITY to produce syn- 
thetic fibers will be about 6.7 billion 
pounds by the end of 1955, approximate- 
ly 10 percent greater than in March 
1954, USDA estimates. Rayon and ace- 
tate capacity will be about 7 percent 
larger than in 1954, while capacity for 
producing the newer synthetics will in- 
crease some 40 percent. 

About 57 percent of the total increase 
in capacity for the newer synthetics 
will occur in the U.S., where about 10 
percent of the rayon and acetate expan- 
sion also will take place. 

World production of synthetic fibers 
in 1953 was estimated by Textile Or- 
ganon at a record high of 4.5 billion 
pounds. 
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HrvRAULIC TRUCK DUMPER 
Takes all the time-consuming hard work out 
loading, eliminates ‘‘waiting time.”’ 
@ Unloads all sizes of trucks and big 
Tractor Trailers. 
@ Sizes—25’, 45’, 50’ and 60’ Platforms. Other 
sizes special. 
@ Capacities to 100,000 Ibs. 
* 
a 
. 





Scale and Non-Scale Types. 

Twin Hydraulic Power Units. 

Pit and Pitless Models. Pitless reduces 
foundation costs. 


FLEXIBLE LOADING 

SPOUTS 

Offer great flexibility to fill far 

ends of cars or barges. Patent- 

ed renewable bottoms of abra- 

sion-resistant steel give 

spouts long life and 

effect real savings. 


A remarkable feature in Kewanee Spouts is 
that they always align themselves so the 
Renewable Bottoms are down. They take all 
the wear! 


Whatever your 
material 
handling 

problem, we _ 
canhelp you [* 
solve i?. 


HAMMONE 





You can dump 200 Trucks in Io Hours 
CAveraging 500 to 600 Bushels per Truck) 


Compare that with what you are doing today! “Kewanee” performance and economy are 
overwhelming. You save time — work — money! Regardless of the size of your mill, you 
cannot afford cumbersome unloading methods. ‘Kewanee’ Truck Dumpers handle all sizes 
of trucks and tractor trailers. There is a size to suit your plant. Write us today for full 


Screw Conveyor Corporation iam 

OND. Im | ect complete line 
©! conveying 
equipment. 


PNOTNEER S €- =» MANUFACTURERS 
ir eae ve 


PRODUCTS PR Pat ornce © 


TRUCK 
DUMDER 


OVERHEAD TRUCK LIFT 
Engineered for easy operation and dependable 
performance. 

@ Adjustable for driveways 10’ to 15’ wide. 

@ Low Head Room. 

@ Large, deep flanged winding drums. Uni- 
form winding. 

@ Cut Worm Gear Reducer. 

@ Crucible Steel Lifting Cables, extra 
flexible. 


GRAIN GRATES 
Kewanee Grain Grates are made of 1/2’ by 
3” bars fitted into slanted slots in support 
castings. This provides strength, rigidity and 
makes it easy to remove any number of bars 
for entry into the pit. Slanted grate bars 
insure positive flow of all grains into pit. 


Write for 
information 
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e Flexible Supports Pass—Fiexible price 
support next year was assured by a 
vote of approval in the Senate just as we 
went to press. Five basics are to be 
propped, with levels varying from 82% 
to 90 percent of parity. Here are round- 
ed estimates of levels in ’55: cotton, 90 
percent due to set-aside provision; pea- 
nuts, corn and wheat, approximately 85 
percent; rice, slightly below this year; 
tobacco, flexibility not at issue, support 
remains at 90 percent. Both houses have 
approved 82% to 90 percent range. 


e Still Big Issue—Look for the bottle 
royal over price supports to continue 
through the fall, and into next year. 
What’s happened, say Capitol Hill 
sources, is only a skirmish compared 
with what is to come. Bitter feelings, 
engendered in the congressional fight 
this year, are not to be forgotten. 

Outcome of elections in farm areas 
will be watched carefully. If either 
backers of 90-percent supports or those 
who favor flexibles suffer big vote loss- 
es, you can look for loud outcries of 
“T-told-you-so.”’ 

Upshot likely would be another fight 
in Congress next year over the price 
support issue. 


e Benson Will Campaign — Agriculture 
Secretary Benson has surprised a lot of 
politicians with his announcement that 
he means to campaign this fall for se- 
lected GOP candidates — in selected 
areas. Whether he will venture into the 
South is a $64 question. 

On hearing news of the Secretary’s 
campaign plans, one Southern lawmak- 
er, who opposes his policies, said, “that’s 
the best news yet.” Other Southern leg- 
islators also indicate they think Benson’s 
opposition would help them win re-elec- 
tion. 

There are those in the South, on the 
other hand, who disagree. Benson’s flex- 
ible price-floor program has had impor- 
tant support in a few Southern States, 


of surpluses for foreign currencies up 
to a total cost of $700 million in the 
next three years. There is in Washing- 
ton a quiet understanding that the 
amount authorized will be increased any 
time this is deemed helpful. 


(2) The law also opens up new op- 
portunities for the U.S. to barter sur- 
pluses for strategic materials. Farm and 
trade leaders here think that this pro- 
vision has considerable potential. 


(3) There is a “sleeper” in the law 
that may arouse opposition of margar- 
ine interests. It allows expenditure of 
up to $300 million in the three-year 
period not only for foreign aid and 
famine relief—but also to step up do- 
mestic consumption of U.S. surpluses in 
school lunches, and by public institu- 
tions. Under this provision, the Admin- 
istration can subsidize larger give-aways 
of butter. 


e Tax Law Changes—Changes in tax 
law should be noted ... can save money 
on this year’s income and thereafter. 


Assets purchased since last Jan. 1 
now may be depreciated at a faster rate. 


If the asset—such as a building, ma- 
chinery, or equipment—was purchased 
new, and will last for three years or 
more, you can depreciate it according 
to a new “declining balance” system. 
This allows you to get back in tax-free 
income about two-thirds of the asset in 
one-half of its useful life. 

If your medical and dental bills are 
high, and you itemize them instead of 
taking the standard deduction, you can 
save on taxes—this year as well as later. 
These costs, in excess of three percent 
of your “adjusted gross income” (in- 
come left after expenses), now can be 
deducted. In the past, only medical and 
dental expenses in excess of five per- 
cent of income have been deductible. 

There probably are other ways you 
can save money. Changes in tax law are 
the most far-reaching to be made by 
Congress for many years. 


Cotton Promotion Group 
Meets in North Carolina 


On Aug. 12 subcommittees of the 
North Carolina State Cotton Promotion 
Committee met with the executive com- 
mittee. 

Subcommittee members 
following: 

Legislative: T. B. Upchurch, chair- 
man; Robert Morgan; A. C. Edwards; 
W. W. Andrews and Walter Lowry. 

Finance: G. D. Arndt, chairman; 
John W. Clark; Paul Keller; T. H. Le- 
Croy and A. D. Williams. 

Education and Membership: M. W. 
Tilghman, A. L. Teachey, Fred John- 
son, R. L. Cooper, B. B. Everette, Jr., 
L. Clyde Latham and J. A. Shanklin. 


include the 


August 1 Cotton Report 


A U.S. cotton crop of 12,680,000 bales 
is indicated by Aug. 1 conditions, USDA 
reports. This compares with the 16,465,- 
000 bales harvested in 1953 and the 
1943-52 average of 12,448,000 bales. 
Prospective yield per acre is estimated 
at 313.5 pounds, exceeded only by the 
record high yield of 324.2 pounds har- 
vested in 1953. The 1943-52 average 
yield was 272.1 pounds per acre har- 
vested. American-Egyptian cotton pro- 
August 1 
Condition 


Acres in 
Cultivation 
July 1, 1954, — 


duction is indicated at 25,200 bales com- 
pared with 65,500 in 1953 and the 10- 
year average of 29,200 bales. No esti- 
mate of cottonseed production is made 
until final ginnings for the season are 
released; however, if the ratio of seed 
to lint is the same as the past five- 
year average, production would be 
5,201,000 tons. This compares. with 
a tons in 1953. Details by states 
ollow: 





Production* 


Lint Yield per 
500-Lb. Gross Wt. Bales 


Harvested Acre 





such as Virginia and Florida. less 1944-53 " Avere Aver- 
1954 age 


Average Aban- 1953 
e No Miracles—How much will cotton donment! 943- 1943- 
exports be helped by Public Law 480, <r: 52 
the new Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954? Some, 
say trade sources here, but don’t expect 
miracles. 

While the law is looked upon by agri- 
cultural and trade leaders as the best in 
a long time—in terms of foreign export 
possibilities—there is a limit to what 
any legislation can do. 

The new law, theoretically, will be 
used to move food and fiber that other- 
wise could not be moved. Practically 
speaking, however, say insiders here, 
some exports under its provisions will 
meet foreign demand that would have 
been met anyhow. 

Main features of the new law are 
these: 

(1) It allows USDA’s Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation to finance sales 


1954 
Indi- 
cated 

Aug. 1” 


1953 








Pounds 





North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi -. 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Other States‘ 


United States 





313.5 12,448 





Amer.-Egypt.® 368 29.2 





2On acres in cultivation July 1 less 1944-53 average abandonment. *Pro- 


1From natural causes. ie 
‘Virginia, 


duction ginned and to be ginned. A 500-lb. bale contains about 480 net pounds of lint. 
Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, and Nevada. ‘Included in state and U.S. totals. 
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BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 


(technical) 


when you 


Rain falls... and demand for “3-5-40” dust 


! 
goes up! 


When that happens, be ready to supply your 
customers fast. Ethyl’s new BHC plant at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana is only an arm’s length from your 
telephone ... only hours away by rail or motor 
freight. That means overnight service for most 


cotton dust formulators. Quick, dependable 


delivery of top quality BHC in time to make the 


sale you might otherwise lose. 


Farmers know, trust and demand “3-5-40”. 
It’s the biggest selling cotton insecticide in use 
today. So don’t get caught with your stocks down. 
Call, write or wire Ethyl and order your BHC 
today. We'll ship you all you need... promptly... 
at a fair price and in time to meet your market. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
for indlublyy & agwioullliure 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 


KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.) TORONTO. 
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© Texas Water Problem 
Discussed by Bank 


TEXAS’ water problem is _ discuss- 
ed in a recent issue of Monthly Business 
Review, published by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas. 

Surface supplies, Philip E. Coldwell, 
the bank’s director of research, points 
out, are becoming more important, since 
water consumption by all types of users 
is increasing rapidly and underground 
reserves are dwindling. 

There is, he continues, an abundance 
of water in the rivers of Texas which 
could be used to a great advantage. 
From all streams in Texas, an average 
total of over 53 million acre-feet of 
water is available each year. 

There are at present 523 lakes and 
reservoirs completed or under construc- 
tion in Texas. Storage capacity of these 
totals about 29 million acre-feet of 
which 19 million acre-feet are reserved 
for hydroelectric power and flood con- 
trol, 5 million acre-feet for municipal 
and domestic water supplies; 3 million 
acre feet for irrigation purposes and 
500,000 acre-feet for manufacturing and 
industrial water supplies. The rest is 
held for recreation and dead storage. 
At present, 85 percent of the runoff of 
Texas rivers passes unused into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Thirty-four of these 523 lakes and 
reservoirs account for 84 percent of 
total state capacity. The bulk of the 
storage capacity is located in Central 
and North Central Texas. Reasons for 
this concentration include the number 
of large rivers in this section which 
lend themselves to reservoir construc- 
tion, the density of population and high 
land value, and local financial backing. 

Before any river development can be 
undertaken, the bank explains, an agree- 
ment must be reached as to how the 
water will be used. By law, order of 
priority is as follows: domestic and mu- 
nicipal uses, industrial uses, irrigation, 
mining and the recovery of minerals, 
hydroelectric power, navigation, and rec- 
reation and pleasure. 

In practice riparian rights or prior 
appropriation rights and the financia: 
ability to pay for storage capacity are 
more likely to be the major considera- 
tions in determining the allocation cf 
most surface water. 


e Government Agencies — Resvonsibili- 
ties of various agencies working with 
the water problem are not clearly de- 
fined. Generally, the U.S. Corps of En- 
gineers is the construction agent for 
flood control and navigation projects. 
The Bureau of Reclamation constructs 
conservation, irrigation, water supply 
and hydroelectric power projects. 

The Soil Conservation Service is re- 
sponsible for the development of up- 
stream retention of dams and the im- 
provement of soils to limit water runoff. 
The International Boundary and Water 
Commission, composed of representa- 
tives of the U.S. and Mexico, controls 
the Rio Grande River. The Federal 
Power Commission is the consultant for 
the development of hydroelectric gener- 
ating capacity in river projects. 

In Texas, no single water agency is 
authorized to act for the entire state, 





Reprints of Gregory 
Speech Available 


Crushers and ginners can give 
farmers and the general public 
the facts about cottonseed price 
supports and the loss of markets 
for cottonseed products. These 
facts are ably summarized in an 
address by T. H. Gregory, Mem- 
phis, National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association executive vice- 
president, which was_ published 
July 31 in The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press. Copies of this timely 
address may be obtained from the 
Association’s office, 19 South 
Cleveland Street, Memphis 4. 

This address, The Producers’ 
Stake in Markets for Cottonseed 
Products, is information which 
ginners and crushers would like 
for every cotton grower to read— 
but this is possible only if crush- 
ers and ginners distribute the in- 
formation to producers in their 
local areas. 











If flood control and navigation are the 
major purposes of construction, the fed- 
eral government pays most of the cost. 
If power generation is the major pur- 
pose, specific power generation costs 
and a part of the general costs must be 
paid for by power sales. Irrigation water 
users must pay their share of construc- 
tion costs, etc. 

Determining who will pay the costs 
has often been a deciding factor as to 
the purpose for which the dam and res- 
ervoir is intended. The federal govern- 
ment has in the past paid a large part 
of the bill because a large part of the 
reservoir capacity has been devoted to 
flood control. If local interests want 


more water for municipal and industrial 
supplies, they will have to pay a greater 
portion of the cost, the bank report 
says. 

Single-purpose construction versus 
multiple-purpose construction has been 
a subject of controversy in the past and 
has considerable meaning in the current 
Texas problem. 

Future development is faced with sev- 
eral difficulties. There is, for example, 
a great difference between operating 
a dam and reservoir for flood control 
and operating it for nearly any other 
purpose, 

The bank report says, however, that 
only two major problems cannot be solved 
by coordination. One of these is the fact 
that flood-control operation does not al- 
low for coordinated use of the same 
storage capacity. The other is the fact 
that reservoir operation for hydroelectric 
power generation requires water releases 
when demands for electricity are at a 
peak and not necessarily when down- 
stream users need the water. 


Diseases May Control 
Insect Nuisances 


USDA entomologists are looking hope- 
fully to the comparatively unexploited 
field of insect diseases to control some 
of agriculture’s insect enemies. 

Three promising fields of basic re- 
search in this area are a bacterial dis- 
ease of the pink bollworm, a virus dis- 
ease of armyworms and a fungus dis- 
ease that is deadly to several insects. 

Residues from treating a field with 
insect diseases would seldom be a prob- 
lem, scientists say, because most of these 
diseases are harmless to man, animals 
and plants. Moreover, these diseases gen- 
erally kill a single species without harm- 
ing others; whereas, many insecticides 
are harmful to both pests and beneficial 
insects. 


Swift Has New Sales Division 


JAMES C. PRAHL, left, will be sales manager and Gene Williamson, right, his 
assistant in Swift & Co.’s new central sales division in Memphis. Cottonseed and 
soybean meal produced by the company’s mills at Memphis, Blytheville, Ark.; Port- 
ageville, Mo., and Little Rock will be sold from the new office, which will operate 
under the immediate supervision of the Southern Division. E. F. Czichos is manager 
of the Southern Division, with headquarters in Memphis. 


either as to contracts with the federal 
authorities for the construction of river 
improvements or as to coordinated plan- 
ning of such improvements. 

Costs are apportioned as to the pur- 
poses for which they are constructed. 
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TOXAPHENE HELPS 
FARMERS BOOST 
COTTON YIELDS 


with late season control 


Many farmers are finding that insecticide applica- 
tions in late season bring enough extra cotton to 
more than pay for the entire season’s poisoning 
program. And top producers everywhere agree that 
toxaphene is the ideal insecticide for dependable 
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protection all season long. 


Toxaphene dusts or sprays are economical and TOXAPHENE ON FIRST BALE—Ray Barnick, left, Mission, Texas, shown with the first bale of U.S. 
Sde th tale f N weevils: bel cotton. On the right is G. W. Anderson, Valley Growers Co-op, insecticide supplier. Winner of 
provide the quick ¢ ontrol of boll weevils, boll- the first bale contest for three years in a row, Mr. Barnick, like leading growers everywhere, uses 


worms, and leafworms that is important in late toxaphene throughout the season to protect his cotton, and help produce maximum yields. 
season. Toxaphene’s residual action gives you the ——_ 
long-lasting protection your cotton needs between 
applications. Toxaphene continues to work even dur- 
ing changeable weather. 
Don’t take chances at this late date. Be sure you 
have a supply of toxaphene insecticides on hand. 


LP” 


TOXAPHENE PROTECTS TOP CROP—Minga Lawrence, who farms 

near Greenwood, Mississippi, examines his high-yielding cotton. ‘ va : 

“We used toxaphene all the way through 1953, and found that it TOXAPHENE FOR LONGER PROTECTION — Royce Calhoun, Vienna, Georgia, is one of Dooly 
controlled boll weevils and bollworms very satisfactorily,” says County’s top cotton producers. He reports that more and more farmers in his area are turning to 
Mr. Lawrence. Control of insect pests in late season protects bolls toxaphene insecticides. “‘We get better results with toxaphene,” he says. “It lasts longer and 
at top of plants—to add extra pounds of lint per acre. does a better job than any dust we've used.” 


Naval Stores Department 
e HERCULES POWDER COMPANY fk 
943 King St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
Plants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE Birmingham, Brownsville, Delias, Les Angeles, Ralcigh 


' 
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© Must Show Aid Needed 


STOCKMEN who can afford to pay 
market prices for feed will not be eligi- 
ble for drouth-relief feed. USDA an- 
nounced that the standard for such aid 
this year will be: “if the farmer or 
rancher did not get assistance he would 
be forced to liquidate part or all of his 
foundation herd.” As _ previously re- 
ported here, this matter of proving fi- 
nancial need was hotly debated last 


A LOOK AT THE 


year. USDA also has announced that 
feed mixers and dealers will participate 
in grain distribution to drouth areas. 


© Crushers in Washington 


COTTONSEED CRUSHING leaders 
were in Washington July 26-27 to dis- 
cuss problems with USDA officials. On 
July 26 a conference was held on lin- 
ters standards, with industry representa- 
tives approving new linters standards 
boxes. National Cottonseed Products 


Trey ey Delfos 


Out of Stonevill The Finest 


a 


Cotton 


9169 


for MECHANIZATION 


@ @ @ A Record number of planters 


RECORD 


j LJ 
€ 


placed their confidence in DELFOS 
9169 this year! Increased Mechaniza- 
tion—Decreased acreage are the TWO 
important Reasons! 


ere’s WHY: 


@ @ @ Winner of the WORLD'S REC- 
ORD YIELD. THREE out of five years 


RECORD 


Yield 
vr. . 
nt re 


** 
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this famous cotton has won the Missis- 
sippi 5-Acre Contest ... Record on Farm 
Production from the Rio Grande to The 
Mississippi Valley. 


© @ @ DELFOS 9169 is ac- 
claimed for adaptability to Me- 
chanical Picking ® Extra Staple 
® Extra early maturity ... and 
the important “extras” of an up- 
right plant and its ability to stay 
in the boll! 
DELFOS 9169 and you, too, will 
plant the BEST—for mechaniza- 
tion AND Extra Profit! 


” 3 ] 
or 
ORIGINATORS 


AND 


BREEDERS 


Next year plant 


1 |e 
* 
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Association’s Washington committee met 
with USDA representatives July 27 to 
discuss disposal of CCC cottonseed prod- 
ucts stocks. Recommendations included 
continuation of the 1953-54 policy on 
domestic cottonseed oil sales, and that 
the CCC domestic sales policy on lin- 
ters be followed on foreign sales. 


© Margarine Uses Milk 


A RECORD 215 million pounds of skim 
milk and skim milk powder were used 
in margarine in 1953, according to S. F. 
Riepma of the National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers. Skim milk 
makes up approximately 16 or 17 per- 
cent of margarine, by weight, Riepma 
emphasizes. 

Farm products, he added, contributed 
more than 1,250,000,000 pounds of the 
1,295,000,000 pounds of margarine in 
1958. These included 726 million pounds 
of soybean oil and 275 million pounds 
of cottonseed oil. 


© (il Meal Cheapest 


PROTEIN CONCENTRATES and hay 
are needed as supplemental feed by 
cattle on drouthy ranges, Texas Exten- 
sion Animal Husbandman U. D. Thomp- 
son reminds ranchmen. “Oil meal prod- 
ucts are the cheapest source” of pro- 
tein, Thompson comments, adding that 
about two pounds of a 41 percent pro- 
tein product usually are needed daily 
per animal, although amounts will vary. 


© Loan Rate Is Higher 


AVERAGE LOAN RATE for 1954 up- 
land cotton, basis Middling 7/8 inch, is 
31.58 cents per pound, USDA announced 
July 31. This is higher than the mini- 
mum loan level of 31.25 cents which had 
been announced last March 3. However, 
the loan rate on extra long staple cotton 
remains at the minimum rate previous- 
ly announced. 


© Georgia Selects Maid 


GEORGIA’s Maid of Cotton contest 
was held Aug. 13-14 at the Bon Air 
Hotel, Augusta, climaxed with an elab- 
orate cotton ball on Saturday evening. 
The winner, who had not been selected 
when we went to press, will represent 
the state in the national contest in 
Memphis next January. 


© Better Yarn Test 


SOME COTTONS now being rejected 
as weak in conventional flat-bundle 
strength tests will actually spin into 
satisfactory yarns, according to re- 
search conducted for USDA at Clem- 
son College, Clemson, S.C. More correct 
ranking of cottons in terms of the yarns 
to be spun from them is gained in flat- 
bundle measurements if the jaws of the 
tester are spaced two to four millime- 
ters apart—instead of touching, as gen- 
erally practiced. 


© Urbiculture Department 


A BILL to establish a Department of 
Urbiculture comparable to USDA has 
been introduced in Congress by Repre- 
sentative J. Arthur Younger of Cali- 
fornia, who says the country needs a 
Cabinet-level organization devoted to the 
problems and welfare of city people. 

When USDA was set up, he says, 75 
percent of the country’s population lived 
on farms; now this proportion lives in 
the city. 
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Conference Proceedings 
(Continued from Page 22) 


below minimum size for economic use 
of key machines would probably tend to 
increase in size over the next several 
years. Medium and large size farms not 
adapted to full mechanization would 
tend to reduce acreage in cotton and in- 
crease production of other crops and 
enter or expand livestock enterprises, 
which might mean some further in- 
crease in size. Meanwhile, small cotton 
farms are expected to continue to de- 
crease in number as nonfarm employ- 
ment opportunities become available to 
people living on these units. 

In an effort to get some estimate of 
the cotton acreage which may be gener- 
ally suited to mechanization, we have 
calculated that farms which were 100 
acres or larger in geographic areas 
which are generally considered suited to 
mechanization produced about 58 per- 
cent of the crop in 1949. 

In general, systems of farming which 
feature livestock enterprises use a rel- 
atively low ratio of human resources 
in comparison with the other resources 
employed. At present, production effi- 
ciency in livestock enterprises in the 
South is comparatively low. It must be 
increased if livestock is to have its prop- 
er place in the agriculture of the South. 
Both research and actual practice are 
moving in this direction. Moreover, the 
large acreage of Southern farmland not 
used for crops, the possibility of pasture 
improvement, and the prospect for a 
continuing relatively strong demand for 
livestock and livestock products are all 
in favor of further development. 

This brings me to one of the basic 
a I stated in Lae po aa 
an efficient Cotton Belt agriculture can | 
exist only as a part of an expanding U.S. | of ext la 
economy, within which the cotton areas 
themselves play a satisfactory role. Here | 
again, the outlook on the whole is good. d | 
Southern urbanization and industrializa- 0 ars 
tion have been increasing at a relative- | 
ly rapid rate in recent years. Some of | 
the nation’s most efficient industrial | for Ou | 
plants are in the South. Also, Southern . 
farm population has decreased nearly a_ | 
fourth since 1930, or at about double 
the rate for the rest of the U.S. These 
oe aa pile ge tag 9 a ec vot This season, include Aramite, today’s safest strongest mite- 
meat, eggs, fresh fruits and vegetables, killer, in your insect control program and count on a bigger, 
since they mean more consumers in the 
cities and towns with higher income; better cotton crop. Your profits will be greater and your reappli- 
they also tend to reduce the supply of | 
— meer a = raise farm wages. 

n first thought, this may not seem to | " , 
be an Rete rae dectendaee development. destroying powers longer on your cotton plants. 
But the gradual increase in employment 
opportunities and incomes means better | 
markets on the one hand. And, on the | Red Spider Mite as well as outstanding control of every mite 
other hand, it means increasing interest 
in the possibilities of machines, fertili- type that preys on cotton. It is easy to apply, mixes well with 
zers, insecticides, improved seeds, and | ; ¢ : 
all of the other items which go into the sulphur and is not dangerous to humans, animals, bees, mite- 
— of a modern efficient ag- killing insects, adjacent crops. 


In conclusion, I want to outline two P , = . 
approaches which I believe cotton farm- Order Aramite or formulations containing Aramite from 


“ _— Png cc sodh grove 2 Boe —-= ieee your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 
several areas of the — Belt: — = 

conbche aid Caden eaeiditen consiaate Na ugatuck Chemical 
extension work. To make the activities WGATUC Y 

of the state colleges, the U.S. Depart- Division of United States Rubber Company 

ment of Agriculture, and other organi- | ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
praca esa tangs ger thompson = | producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth 
cotton industry must help direct re- retardants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap. 
search efforts toward relevant problems 


cation costs fewer because Aramite keeps its mighty mite- 


Field-proven Aramite gives excellent knockout of the deadly 
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and see that they are carried out on an 
adequate scale. If this kind of interest 
exists, it not only helps the researchers 
themselves but equally insures that their 
results and conclusions will be tested 
and, if practicable and profitable, read- 
ily adopted. 

2. By cooperative effort on the part of 
all segments of the cotton industry to 
encourage research, lower costs of pro- 
duction, and widen the market for cotton 
and its products. One of the most dif- 
ficult problems in the whole agricultural 
field has to do with the way in which 
a complex industry, such as the one rep- 
resented by cotton producers and the 
various people who handle, process, and 
sell cotton and cotton products, develops 
ways of working together toward a 
common end. And as I indicated earlier, 
one of the most encouraging elements 
in cotton’s position today is the fact 
that cetton people are keenly aware of 
their problems and have found ways of 
working together. 


Panel Discussion: 


Pre-Harvest Mechanization— 
Progress, Problems, Needs 


@ Eugene G. McKibben, Beltsville, 
Md., Chief, Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Research Branch, USDA, panel 
leader 


AS WE start digging into the details 
of pre-harvest mechanization, there is 
one thought which I believe we should 
keep constantly in mind: 

It is highly improbable that there will 





Nothing Slow About 
These Fellows 


No one will ever be able to ac- 
cuse the folks in Lubbock, one of 
the nation’s leading cotton and 
cottonseed crushing centers, of be- 
ing slow. Since a recent meeting of 
the City Commission, you can drive 
a horse any old speed you like, in 
Lubbock. 

Someone found a 1909 ordinance 
regulating horsedrawn vehicles and 
limiting the speed to eight miles 
per hour. After considerable horse- 
play, the Commissioners voted to 
repeal the ordinance. 











ever be one universally best system of 
cotton mechanization because the details 
of the most effective cotton mechaniza- 
tion for a particular field are greatly 
affected by variety, soil type, topography 
and climate, in fact even the quality of 
labor and management available. 


Cotton mechanization, to be most ef- 
fective, must be a coordinated and inte- 
grated program, including residue dis- 
position, land preparation, planting, 
fertilization, cultivation and weed con- 
trol, insect and disease control, and har- 
vesting and ginning. Even minor changes 
in any one of these operations may re- 
sult in the need for a major change in 
any one or even several of the others. 

Of course, progress is made by find- 
ing and perfecting improvement of an 
individual operation such as planting 


under particular field conditions. But 
research cannot end here. It must co- 
ordinate and integrate this improve- 
ment with the other operations of cotton 
production. 

Thus, research on a project such as 
cotton mechanization is a long time 
process, perhaps a never-ending process, 
because the change in any one phase of 
any one operation of cotton production 
may call for a re-examination of all the 
other operations. 

The effort to provide correlation and 
integration of the research from differ- 
ent locations is one of the basic reasons 
we are here today. 


Land Preparation, Planting and Fertili- 
zation, by Rex F. Colwick, State College, 
Miss., Correlator, Regional Cotton Mech- 
anization Project 


I GREW up on a mechanized farm. Be- 
fore the advent of the row crop tractor 
we had a four - wheel tractor with 
which we prepared our land. For plant- 
ing and cultivation we had riding im- 
plements. They were modern at the time, 
they did a good job, and we didn’t have 
to hire much hoe labor. A mechanical 
chopper and a bug catcher lay tried and 
discarded behind the granary, and a 
horse-drawn duster was under the shed. 
We were mechanized. Yet such a system 
could hardly be called mechanization to- 
day. To be as efficient as_ possible, 
mechanization has to be a changing 
thing as new methods and ideas are de- 
veloped. Thus, I think we will always 
have “progress, needs, and problems” 
in mechanizing cotton production. There 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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You can ship cottonseed to your nearest Swift Oil Mill with 
complete confidence. You'll find Swift gives you efficient hand- 


ling, quick unloading and prompt, courteous service every time. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
L. Snowden, Manager 
Greenwood: M. L. Claxton, 


ALABAMA 


Montgomery: W. F. Hays, 
Manager 
Selma: C. A. Culver, Manager 


ARKANSAS 
Blytheville: J. E. Dicks, Manager 


Little Rock: W. M. McAnally, 
Manager 


Albany: D. |. Driggers, M 
Atlanta: G. O. King, Manager 
Augusta: T. H. Whisnant, Manager 


Cairo: W. B. Stone, Manager 


Portageville: C. A. Dacres, 
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TENNESSEE 
Memphis: E. C. McGee, Manager 


Coleman: J. B. Crosslin, Manager 
Dallas: R. P. Tull, Manager 


(Pree eS a 


/ There's a 
Swift Oi! Mill 
«for you 
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Swift ¢ Company 


Terrell: J. W. Shepard, Jr., 
Manager 
Fort Worth: W. C. Painter, 
Manager 
Harlingen: D. Carroll, Manager 
Rex Steele, Asst. Manager 
Houston: W. W. Moore, Manager 
Palestine: J. T. King, Manager 
San Antonio: B. C. Reese, Manager 
Waco: J. P. Holman, Manager 
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THAT SAVES YOU MONEY 


The cost of operating cotton warehouses has gone up and up — and 


there has been an industry-wide shortage of experienced man-power. 
Despite these adverse factors, increases in service charges have been 
relatively small. 


By mechanizing operations, by seeking and adopting more efficient 
methods and equipment to handle and store cotton — such as the power- 
driven “Clamp-lift’ truck which industry-wide has saved countless thou- 
sands of cotton-handling manhours — your warehouseman has been able 
to offset serious labor shortages, and also hold his charges down. 


Such efficiencies and savings are passed on to you — that’s why 
America’s cotton warehouse and marketing services are the most 
efficient in the world. Take advantage of them by patronizing 
the members of 


NATIONAL 
COTTON COMPRESS & COTTON WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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In Atlanta, Feb. 15-16 


Southeast Exhibits, 
Meeting Planned 


@ GEORGIA, Alabama - Florida 
and Carolinas associations join in 
sponsoring event for ginners. 





Ginners of the Carolinas, Georgia, Al- 
abama and Florida are cooperating in 
sponsoring the Southeast Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit, to be held Feb. 15-16 at the 
Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta. Exhibitors 
will set up their displays Feb. 13-14 and 


will have Feb. 17 on which to remove 
them. 

Plans for the exhibit were announced 
by Tom Murray, executive officer of the 
Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association and 
of the Alabama-Florida Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, and Clifford H. Hardy, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Carolinas’ Gin- 
ners’ Association. The exhibit is spon- 
sored jointly by the three ginners’ as- 
sociations. 

Attractive exhibit space will be avail- 
able for each exhibitor, Murray said; 
and detailed information may be ob- 
tained and reservations made at his of- 
fice, Room 410, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta. 

A large attendance of ginners is ex- 
pected at the exhibit, Murray said, not 
only because of interest in the supplies 





NU a 


IS THE 
ANSWER 


on display but also because of the gin- 
ners’ conventions to be held there on 
Feb. 15-16. 

The Carolinas and Georgia associations 
have voted to meet in Atlanta on these 
dates, and the business and entertain- 
ment program will be arranged to pro- 
vide maximum attendance in the exhi- 
bit hall as well as at the convention 
sessions, 


Chattanooga Soybean Plant 
Work Well Under Way 


Work is well under way on the new 
soybean processing and feed manufac- 
turing plant which Central Soya Co. 
and McMillen Feed Mills are building 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. Since ground was 
broken in June, more than 400,000 yards 
of earth have been moved to prepare 
the 67-acre site for further construction; 
and other work has been done. 

D. W. MeMillen, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
founder of Central Soya, says that the 
decision to build at Chattanooga result- 
ed largely from the “diversified South- 
ern agriculture, large power resources 
and navigation facilities.” 

Soybean processing, feed manufactur- 
ing and grain storage will be the three 
basic functions of the new plant. A soy- 
bean solvent plant will convert beans 
into meal for use by the firm’s feed di- 
vision, McMillen Feed Mills, which will 
have a modern feed manufacturing plant 
at Chattanooga. There will also be grain 
mereee capacity of three million bush- 
els. 

The site is at the junction of the Ten- 
nessee River and South Chickamauga 
Creek and is close to the new junction 
of Highways 27 and 41. 


Blackstock New Manager 
Of ACCO at Lubbock 


Jack B. Blackstock has been named 
district manager of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Lubbock, according to I. W. Briscoe, 
manager of the buying department, at 
ACCO’s Houston offices. Blackstock suc- 


From California to Georgia ginners are turning to rubber to 
save hours of downtime and dollars in lost production. The 
new Rockhide rubber lined elbows are fast becoming stand- 
ard equipment in progressive gins from one end of the cotton 
belt to the other. In every cotton-growing section these 
rubber lined elbows are saving their price in replacement 
cost plus thousands of dollars by drastically reducing down- 
time. Rockhide Elbows are made in standard sizes of 20 
gauge black iron. A quarter inch of tough, abrasion resistant 
rubber is fused to the heel half of the elbow and guaranteed 
never to come off. It starts in the bead in the intake end and 
extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 
full protection from one end to the other. Installation is the 
same as any galvanized elbow. 

Don't Throw Away Your Old Fan Scrolls! 


Old Fan Scrolls ... even if they have holes in them... can 
be made better than new. When lined with rubber they 
will outlast a new scroll many times. Write for price lists 
today or contact your nearest jobber. 


ceeds Budley Raines, whose death was 
reported in the July 31 issue of The 
Press. 

Blackstock has served for a year as 
assistant manager in Lubbock, and prior 
to that, he was ACCO buying repre- 
sentative at Plainview. - 


Me NATURAL RUBBER 


Delta Ginners Have Short 
Course at Greenville 


Cotton ginning problems were _ re- 
viewed by ginning authorities Aug. 10 
at the annual Delta Ginners’ Short 
Course at Greenville, Miss. Oil mills of 
the area were hosts for a barbecue at 
noon. 

Speakers on the program announced 
by George Baird, chairman, Delta Coun- 
cil ginning improvement committee, in- 
cluded Harris Barnes, Jr., Clarksdale, 
Miss.: Dr. M. K. Horne, National Cotton 
Council, Memphis; E. H. Brooks, vice- 
president, Continental Gin Co., Birm- 
ingham; C. A. Bennett and J. C. Ogles- 
bee, Jr., both with USDA; and J. F. 
Barksdale, Mississippi State Rating Bu- 
reau, Jackson. Tom Johnston, Missis- 
sippi Extension ginning specialist, was 
moderator for a panel of representa- 
tives from the U.S. Ginning Laboratory 
at Stoneville. 


Special angles, 
transitions and 
dust collectors 
also available 


Call or write one of these jobbers for immediate 
delivery on Rockhide Conveyor Elbows. 


The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., 
Contact our office nearest you at 
Dallas, Atlanta, Memphis, or Fresno 


Industrial Sheet Metal Company 
2645 East Adams Street—Ph. BR 5-2340 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Anderson Bigham Sheet Metal Works 
424 Avenue L—Ph. 5-5281 
Lubbock, Texas 


Duecker Bros. Belting & Supply Co. 
4209-4211 Parry Ave., Dallas 10, Texas 
Phone TAylor 5183 


P.O. BOX 3568 @ AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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To enable our customers to receive 
prompt shipment we have stocks of 
Southern Star Bagging at Augusta as 
usual and India Star Bagging both at 


Houston and Gulfport. 





TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 












































Southern 
Star 


2 Ib. Jute Bagging 





Coutact 


ONE OF THESE 


REPRESENTATIVES 
oa tner You Can Rely on the 
EFFICIENT Quality of Both Grades! 


Seruice 


= 


SELLING AGENTS 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. ROBERT BURGHER ! + e e 
1222 EXCHANGE BUILDING 4107 TURTLE CREEK BLVD. ~ 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS Fi ‘€ e i 4 | e i % 


SAM A. SANDERS MASON JACKSON CO. 
724 BOYLE BUILDING 525 SPRING ST. AUGUSTA, GEO Bara 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SHREVEPORT, LA. {2 “agGSE ISTE eee i 
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Two Memphis Cenventions 





Soybean Groups Set 
Meeting Plans 


m@ NATIONAL Processors and 
American Soybean Associations 
will discuss industry problems at 
meetings Aug. 30-Sept 2. 


Representatives of all branches of the 
soybean industry will gather at Mem- 
phis Aug. 30-31 and Sept. 1-2 for the 
annual conventions of the National Soy- 
bean Processors’ Association and the 
American Soybean Association. Both or- 
ganizations will hold their sessions at 
the Peabody Hotel, and there will be 
a field trip on the final day to Clarke- 
dale, Ark. 

R. G. Houghtlin, Chicago, president, 
has announced that the National Soy- 
bean Processors Association business 
meeting on Aug. 30 will start at 10 a.m. 
and end at 5 p.m. This session is limited 
to regular and associate members of 
the organization. A cocktail party and 
dinner will follow the business session. 
._ A meeting of the advisory board of the 
National Soybean Crop Improvement 
Council will be held concurrently with 
the business session. 

Directors of the Association will meet 
for breakfast and a morning session on 
Aug. 31, and members are being urged 
to stay over for the American Soybean 
Association convention which formally 
opens that morning. 


A full discussion of soybean produc- 
ers’ problems is scheduled at the con- 
vention of the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation, according to George M. Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa, secretary. 5 


e Aug. 31—Among the speakers sched- 
uled for the first day’s meeting is Wm 
Rhea Blake, National Cotton Council 
executive vice-president, Memphis, who 
will discuss the interdependence of the 
cotton and soybean industries. Others 
scheduled to speak are John C. Cowan, 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Peoria, IIl., discussing research 
work in soybean utilization by USDA; 
Paul C. Quintus, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, USDA, Washington, discussing 
the world fats and oils supplies. 

James B. Schonberg, Uhlmann Grain 
Co., Chicago, discussing soybean and 
products futures markets; J. E. Thigpen, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, USDA, 
Washington, talking about orderly dis- 
posal of governmental edible oil sup- 
plies; S. F. Riepma, National Associa- 
tion of Margarine Manufacturers, Wash- 
ington, discussing surplus butter dis- 
— and its effect on soybean oil mar- 

ets. 

A. A. Clarkson, Port of..New Orleans, 
New Orleans, talking about problems of 
handling soybeans in a port elevator; 
W. B. Fox, C. B. Fox & Co., New Orleans, 
discussing problems of exporting soy- 
beans to world markets; and L. E. Ken- 
nedy, Kennedy’s Grain Elevator, New- 
ton, Ill., whose talk will be on buying 
soybeans on a cleaned basis. 


e Sept. 1—Speakers and topics on Wed- 
nesday include Herbert W. Johnson, 
USDA, Beltsville, Md., expanded pro- 
gram of varietal development work in 


soybeans; W. E. Huge, Central Soya 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., problems facing 
the’ soybean processor; Marvin McClain, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, USDA, 
Washington, status of soybeans. in 1955 
agricultural programs. 

George M. Strayer, secretary, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association, American soy- 
beans as viewed by European buyers; 
R. B. Oliver, Stuttgart, Ark., producing 
soybeans under irrigation; E. E. Hart- 
wig, Delta Branch Experiment Station, 
Stoneville, Miss., new varieties for the 
Southern States; Francis Kutish, Iowa 
State College, Ames, what will we get 
for 1954 crop soybeans? The annual 
banquet will be held Wednesday night. 


Cotton Cushion ‘Campaign 
To Start in September 


n, intensive advertising campaign 

half of cotton cushioning will open 
in September issues of consumer and 
trade magazines, R. T. St. John, Mem- 
phis, secretary of the National Cotton 
Batting ‘Institute, has announced. 

The advertising program is scheduled 
for fall issues of consumer and trade 
magazines this year. Plans call for the 
promotion to be continued and expand- 
ed during 1955. 

A full-page advertisement will kick 
off the consumer campaign in the Sept. 
18 issue of Saturday Evening Post. A 
two-color spread will open trade adver- 
tising the same month in Bedding Mer- 
chandizer. Similar ads will run in these 
publications in later fall issues, along 
with page advertisements scheduled in 
the October Better Homes & Gardens 
and November House Beautiful. 





R. L. Massey, Progressive Independent 
Ginner, Now Has Moss Lint Cleaners in |; 
All Six of His Gins. He says: 


“In 1952 I purchased my first machine for the Spur, Texas plant. 
In 1953 Moss machines were installed in my Pilot Point, Van Al- 
styne, and Seminole, Texas plants. In 1954 two more machines 
were purchased for my plants at Tioga and Crosbyton, Texas. 


“The repeat purchases are evidence of my complete satisfaction 
with the fine work the Moss Lint Cleaner is doing.” 


Write us for a descriptive bulletin on the Moss Lint Cleaner 


R. L. MASSEY 
Pilot Point, Texas 


and a list of the users in your area. 


MOSS-GORDIN i oe ce 


3116 Main Street Third Street & Ave. O Box 2663 (DeSoto Stn.) 


Moss Lint Cleaner Dallas. Texas Lubbock, Texas Memphis, Ténnessee 
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@ Machine Stripping 
Steps Outlined 


CENTRAL TEXAS farmers can harvest 
better loads of cotton with stripper har- 
vesters than by hand pulling, at a saving 
of at least $10 to $15 per bale, says 
C. B. Spencer, Dallas, chairman of the 
cotton production committee, Statewide 
Cotton Committee of Texas, and agricul- 
tural director, Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association. 

“But to make this saving,’ Spencer 
adds, “a farmer must do a good job of 
following the steps practiced by exper- 
ienced cotton growers. These steps are: 

“1. Plant a stormproof or semi-storm- 
proof variety with maximum tolerance 
to angular leaf spot disease. 

“2. Plant in uniform width, 40-inch 
rows. 

“3. Secure a uniform and reasonably 
thick stand. 

“4, Prevent insect damage, especially 
from boll weevil and bollworm that 
leave damaged bolls on the plants. 

“5. Wait until the crop is fully ma- 
ture (all bolls are open to the top) be- 
fore using a defoliant or leaf killer and 
cover the plants thoroughly. Secure the 
1954 Defoliation Guide from the county 
agent. When there is sufficient moisture 
for the plant to continue growth, it is 
best to add a material that will pre- 
vent regrowth. 

“6. Wait until the leaves have drop- 
ped or until they are so dry they 
crumble. Harvest should never begin 
until the lint, bolls and leaves left on 
the plants have thoroughly dried. 

“7, Set the stripper for maximum 
harvest efficiency, but so it will not 
strip bark off stalks. 

“8. Use a blower and roomy trailer, 
distributing the load uniformly in the 
trailer without trampling. 

“9. Cover loads with a tarpaulin to 
prevent waste between the farm and the 
gin, and to eliminate pessible wetting 
while standing in the field or on the 
gin yard. 


Bleachers Use More, But 


Linters Total Drops 


Bleachers used 748,200 bales of linters 
during the first 11 months of the 1953- 
54 season, USDA reports, but other users 
took only 473,800 bales. 

The total consumption of 1,222,100 
bales for the August-June period this 
season compared with 1,255,400 in the 
comparable period of 1952-53. In the 11 
months last season, bleachers consumed 
716,300 bales of linters and other users 
took 539,100 bales. 

USDA reports that linters exports 
through May this season totaled 195,000 
bales, whereas only 100,000 bales were 
shipped abroad in the same 10 months 
of last season. 

Imports by this country amounted to 
only 148,000 bales of linters for August- 
May this season, whereas 293,000 bales 
were imported in the comparable 1952- 
53 period. 


Farm Owners Buy Early 


More than half of the farm owners 
in the Arkansas coastal plain area ac- 
quired ownership by the time they were 
25, a University of Arkansas survey 
indicates. The study showed that three- 
fourths of the owners had their farms 
by the age of 30 and 98 percent by the 
age of 40. 
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Oil Chemists’ Meeting 
Plans Are Announced 


Plans have been announced for the 
fall meeting of the American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society to be held this year Oct. 
11-12-13 at Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 

About 90 technical papers, 50 percent 
more than ever presented at a previous 
meeting of the Society, will be given, 
according to Raymond Paschke, Minne- 
apolis, publicity chairman. 

Two prizes will be awarded for out- 
standing papers, one selected from the 
four symposia which are scheduled, and 
one from the general papers. 


@ DALE W. McMILLEN, JR., 
has been elected president of Central 
Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., succeeding 
FRED W. THOMAS who resigned. 


® Oilseed Processing 


Trends Analyzed 


OILSEED PROCESSING TRENDS is 
the title of an article by George Kromer 
in USDA’s publication, Marketing Ac- 
tivities, issued in June. The article sum- 
marizes findings of a 1952-53 survey by 
the Bureau of Census of soybean, cot- 
tonseed and flaxseed mills. 

Data in the report include the quanti- 
ty of various oilseeds processed by dif- 
ferent methods; the number of mills 
using hydraulic, screw press and solvent 
extraction; and yields per ton of oilseed 
by various processes. 

Since 1945, the article points out, the 
Bureau periodically has surveyed trends 
in oilseed processing; and the surveys 
have revealed continuing shifts in num- 
bers of mills and in processing methods. 
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| LONG-LASTING + VERSATILE * LIGHT ON POWER * EASY TO REPAIR 


“Yes, sir—you can ask any ginner or oil 
miller with first-hand knowledge of the 
SUPERBLAST, and he'll tell you it’s 
the finest centrifugal fan around! Board- 
man builds it to Jast, with thick, sturdy 
steel or cast-iron scroll and big, heavy- 
duty shaft and bearings. That smooth- 
running, well-balanced blast-wheel 
makes it easier on power than many 
lighter fans. One SUPERBLAST does 
lots of jobs, because the housing adjusts 
easily to 8 different positions. And when 
repairs are eventually needed, it’s a snap, 
thanks to SUPERBLAST’s sectional 
scroll and replaceable blast-wheel blades. 
For yard-wide quality, specify SUPER- 
BLAST Fans, by Boardman!” 


TAKE YOUR FAN 
INSTALLATION 

AND CAPACITY 
PROBLEMS TO... 


OK 
1413 5 


* August 14, 1954 


tt BOARDMAN co 


OKLAHOMA 
MEtrose 88-5435 


LAHOMA CITY, 
Ww. TEC SF PH 













“WITH A FULL LOAD 
oo ACTS LIKE IT’S 
NOT WORKING AT ALL!” 





Paul Strain, Operator ~ 


Since July, 1951, this Caterpillar D364 Cotton Gin Engine has 
powered the Caruthersville Custom Gin, Caruthersville, Mo. It 
drives a 3/90 Murray with all cleaning equipment, lint clean- 
ers and seven 35” to 45” fans. Production averages between 
2000 and 2500 bales per season. 


Let’s check on its performance from two viewpoints. Co-owner 
Frank J. Wilks says: “We’re now pulling much more gin ma- 
chinery than we did with our previous engine. Low upkeep cost 
with more power has been the outstanding advantage with our 
Cat.” And operator Paul Strain adds: “With a full load, that 
baby just sits there and acts like it’s not working at all!” 


When owner and operator agree on an engine, that’s a mighty 
good guide to money-making power. And that’s what you can 
depend on from all sizes of Caterpillar Cotton Gin Engines. 
Honestly rated, their horsepower is all there at the clutch shaft, 
ready to deliver the steady, uniform saw speeds necessary for 
quality samples. A quick-acting governor adjusts instantly to the 
load. And an exclusive fuel system enables them to burn low-cost 
No. 2 furnace oil without fouling, even when idling for extended 


“LOW UPKEEP COSTS 
AND MORE POWER 


...WITH our CAT*” 


Frank J. Wilks, Co-owner 





periods. There’s a 3-way saving for you—cheaper fuel, less of it 
and minimum maintenance! 

Another big plus with Cat power—fast service at your gin day 
or night! Your Caterpillar Dealer has the skilled mechanics and 
stock of genuine parts to provide on-the-spot attention when 
needed. Everything about these rugged yellow cotton gin engines, 
available up to 500 HP, pays off in more work at lower cost. Ask 
your dealer to show you how one can pay off in your gin! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks—® 











YOUR HEADQ 


Caterpillar Cotton Gin Power 


UARTERS FOR 





Experienced engine men, who are 
trained in analyzing the power 
needs of cotton gins, are at your 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. 
We can quickly and accurately 
determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 
ing with sure-starting, sure-running 
Cat Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 
ice is without cost, so call us, today! 


MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... 


Skilled mechanics are ready to answer 
your call for service, day or night... 
specialized tools and know-how in- 
sure a minimum of downtime! 


PARTS — IN STOCK... 


No waiting for replacement parts — 
we have complete parts stocks for all 
models of Cat Gin Engines. They're 
the same precision quality as the 
ones they replace! 


COMPLETE LINE OF GIN 
POW 


Cat Gin Engines are available in 
9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- 
tinuous duty. A wide selection of 
mountings, clutches, cooling sys- 
tems, starting systems and other 
attachments enable you to custom- 
tailor power to your preference! 
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ARKANSAS 


J. A. Riggs Tractor Company 
Little Rock — Fort Smith — McGhee — 
West Memphis — Camden —Jonesboro 


ILLINOIS 
John Fabick Tractor Co. 


Salem — Marion 


MISSISSIPPI 


Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 
Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 


MiSSOURI 


John Fabick Tractor Co. 
St. Louis — Sikeston — Jefferson City 


TEXAS 
Central Texas Machinery Co. 
Abilene — San Angelo — Odessa 
Darr Equipment Co. 
Dallas — Gladewater — Wichita Falls 
Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 
San Antonio — Corpus Christi — Austin 


West Texas Equipment Co. 
Amarillo — Lubbock 











Conference Proceedings 
(Continued from Page 32) 
has been much progress in land prepara- 
tion, planting, and fertilization but 
there are still problems and needs in 
each. 

The first step in land preparation 
should be field preparation; that is, 
field layout, drainage and erosion con- 
trol. Progress in the form of more ver- 
satile land levelers for the large crawl- 
er-type equipment as well as for the 
small farm tractor has made this job 
easier. Land levelers are almost a neces- 
sity in irrigated areas; in the Delta 
they have aided drainage work by 
smoothing out low spots; and in the 
hill sections the smaller units have been 
very valuable in maintaining smooth, 
even slopes between terraces. Problems 
remaining in many areas of the Belt 
are irregularly shaped fields with short 
and point rows, poorly designed terraces, 
unevenly spaced terraces, poor row 
arrangement, and poorly drained fields 
with low spots or “pot holes” that de- 
lay timely operations. Another problem 
is the cost of extensive earthmoving. 


These problems point toward the need 
of increased research in drainage and 
erosion control to fit in with mechan- 
ized cotton production. The merits and 
practicability of parallel rows and ter- 
races spaced uniformly in multiples of 
the width of two- or four-row equip- 
ment should be determined. With this 
there is a need for education empha- 
sizing the importance of proper field 
layout, drainage and erosion control. 
This should tend to reduce to some ex- 
tent the cost of extensive earthmoving 
by stimulating more custom operation 
of heavy equipment. 


The development of power stalk 
shredders represents progress in crop 
residue disposal, but this has not com- 
pletely solved the problems. There is 
still the problem of the remaining stub- 
ble which in many areas does not de- 
compose, but remains to clog planting 
and weed control equipment. Root or 
stubble slicers developed in Texas do a 
good job—but only in small to medium 
size stubble. The cost and power re- 
quirements of most of the shredders are 
extremely high and their durability is 
low. Present shredders will kill only 
about half of the pink bollworms in rank 
cotton residue. Thus, in the “needs” 
column is a better method of stubble 
disposal and a cheaper, yet better shred- 
der that requires less power. That is a 
big order, so we need more research 
to find possibly an entirely new prin- 
ciple of cutting or shredding, or perhaps 
even chemical disposal. 

Much of the early research in agri- 
cultural engineering was in_ seedbed 
preparation. But much of it was done 
under “horse and mule” conditions. Thus 
the new findings, while they often tend 
to agree with the old, may be so much 
more significant, as they have been in 
Mississippi, that they call for a com- 
pletely new study that may change all 
previous concepts. So it seems that our 
greatest need in seedbed preparation is 
expanded research—replicated in more 
areas with differing conditions and soil 
types. 

One of the greatest items of progress 
in planting is the establishment of op- 
timum stands to facilitate mechaniza- 
tion. Only the research of the past six 
or seven years has tried to determine 
an optimum stand for yield and mechan- 
ization. In the past when yield was the 


only concern, researchers’ closest spacing 
was about six inches between plants in 
drilled cotton—perhaps because a stand- 
ard hoe did not come any narrower. 
Findings of the past several years have 
shown that cotton can be drilled or hill- 
dropped to a stand and left much thick- 
er than any previous recommendations 
permitted, without reducing the yield. 
Results vary, but the optimum range is 
between 25,000 and 55,000 instead of be- 
tween 10,000 and 25,000 plants per acre. 
These higher populations can usually 
be obtained without thinning, either by 
drilling or hill-dropping, and they tend 
to shade out weeds and produce a plant 
more suitable for mechanical harvesting. 

One of the greatest problems is pre- 
dicting percent emergence. To give the 
desired rate of planting, planters still 
must be calibrated by the slow method 
of trial and error. Metering mechanisms 
do not deliver a constantly uniform rate 
of seed to the furrow. This fault is 
probably as much in the feed tubes and 
furrow opening devices as it is in the 
planter hopper. The problem is_ not 
great in hill-dropping, but in drilling 
there is usually uneven distribution of 
the seed both longitudinally and trans- 
versely. 

To solve these problems there is a 
need for such things as more basic re- 
search on factors influencing emergence 
and survival of stands of cotton. There 
is also a need for planters in which pre- 
determined rates can be set easily and 
which will meter out seed uniformly and 
then place them in the ground uniform- 
ly. This need calls for more research 
on seed tubes and furrow openers, An- 
other need is a standardized row spac- 
ing of 40 inches for cotton. This width 
is most suitable to present machinery, 





National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association, Inc. 


GEORGE K. DAHLIN, President 


Information and services supplied by members of the NATIONAL FATS 
AND OILS BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION are as fast as can be obtained, and 


are most reliable. 


Your support of the brokers who are members of this Association is a 


sure way to get quick and satisfactory action. 


There are no brokers anywhere superior to those who belong to this As- 
sociation for carrying out your buying and selling orders. These firms work 


hard to earn the brokerage that is paid them. 


A broker of integrity and upon whom you can depend is an excellent 
insurance policy — he is of value to you from many standpoints. 


IS YOUR BROKER AN ASSOCIATION MEMBER? 
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Engineered and placed in operation by Lukenweld... 


NEW FILTRATION-EXTRACTION PLANT 
BOOSTS OPERATING PROFIT $750 A DAY 


In 30 days of continuous specification performance of 
its new Lukenweld filtration-extraction plant at Green- 
wood, Mississippi, Mississippi Cottonseed Products 
Company reports an increase in operating profit of more 
than $750 a day over previous hydraulic pressing. In 
the first 13,300 tons of Delta seed processed since plant 
start-up, profit increases are reported to have averaged 
over $500 a day. The plant is based on pilot plant 
studies of the Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Improved oil and meal quality— Commercial accept- 
ance of the Lukenweld plant by Mississippi Cottonseed 
Products Company is for the processing of both cotton- 
seed and soybeans. The plant is the first to solvent- 
extract directly with qualities in both oil and meal which 
are superior to hydraulic products. As shown in the certi- 
fied analyses at right, gossypol is reduced and there is 
less residual oil in the meal. 


Simple and economical to operate—One operator and 
a helper per shift operate the plant. Seed preparation 
equipment is the same as that used in hydraulic mills, 
operation of which is familiar to supervisory personnel. 


Within the budget of the smaller processor—For 
the first time, solvent extraction is brought within the 
means of oil mill operators crushing less than 25,000 
tons a year. 

The experience and design skills which produced this 
first successful direct filtration-extraction plant are avail- 
able to you. Jf you are interested in increasing your 
profit and strengthening your competitive position, we 
welcome the opportunity of discussing the advantages 
of Lukenweld solvent extraction with you. For informa- 
tion, contact Process Engineering Department, Luken- 
weld Division, 686 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 
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CERTIFIED 
OPERATING ANALYSIS 


First 13,353 tons of Delta Cottonseed 
1/1/54 to 5/15/54 


AVERAGE MAXIMUM MINIMUM 


Moisture % 10.8 
Free Fatty Acid BH... . ; 2.9 
Oil Content % } 19.7 
Oil Content #/T 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
Moisture % 
Residual Oil % 
Gossypol % 
Protein Sol. % 
*Average since 5/4/54 


COTTONSEED OIL 

Free Fatty Acid YH... . 
Refining Loss % 

Red Color 

Bleach Color 

Gossypol % 


31 TANK CARS SHIPPED 
Free Fatty Acid % . 
Refining Loss % 

Red Color 

Bleach Color 


Closed Cup Flash +300 
Moisture & Volatile 0.14 


UTILITIES FOR PREPARATION & EXTRACTION 
Steam—4400 #/hr - 700 #/T 
Water—244 gpm. 2300 gal/T 71° F. 
Electricity—136 Kw 21.6 Kw/T 
Solvent Loss—0.62% 1.45 gal/T 


-LUKENWELD 


DIVISION OF LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 
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and a standardization of such in plant- 
ers would simplify the manufacture and 
adjustment of all cotton mechanization 
machinery. : ; 

Fertilizer application machinery is 
difficult to discuss because of the great 
variation in requirements across the 
Belt. Certainly there has been progress, 
especially in areas where the use of an- 
hydrous ammonia is feasible. There are 
now several suitable anhydrous ammonia 
rigs on the market; and research is 
continually producing innovations such 
as Mississippi’s experimental machine 
for simultaneous four-row application 
and bedding. The commercially-available 
granular fertilizer applicators which 
work in conjunction with planters and 
cultivators also represent progress. 

Of course there are always problems 
and needs. The availability and storage 
of anhydrous ammonia is a problem in 
many areas, especially to small users. 
Most of the machines presently avail- 
able for anhydrous ammonia application 
entail an extra trip through the field 
in addition to seedbed preparation op- 
erations. Granular fertilizer is difficult 
to place near the seed in planting with- 
out disturbing the soil under the seed. 

Aqueous ammonia is more plentiful 
than anhydrous ammonia in some areas 
and it is easier to store, so there is a 
need for a simple and accurate machine 
for applying it. Such a machine is be- 
ing developed experimentally in North 
Carolina and South Carolina. For ap- 
plying granular fertilizer there is a 
need for a standardized applicator open- 
er that gives less seedbed disturbance. 


Chemical Weed Control, by Harold T. 
Barr, Baton Rouge, Head, Agricultural 
Engineering Research, Louisiana State 
University 

IN 1948 quite a few commercial com- 
panies were doing some research in 
an effort to get a chemical that could 
be used more effectively on weeds and 
grasses and not harm the cotton plants. 
That same year, in Louisiana, researchers 
screened a large number of experimental 
chemicals. Results indicated that the 
combination of proper seedbed prepara- 
tion, pre-emergence application of dini- 
tro chemicals as used in their test, and/ 
or rotary hoe attachments and flame 
cultivators, eliminated the necessity of 
all hand hoe labor in the production of 
cotton. They found there was little dif- 
ference in the effectiveness of pre- 
emergence chemicals when applied as a 
blanket spray or as a 16-inch drill row 
band, or whether applied as 6 or 100 
gallons of spray per acre. 

Several workers discovered about this 
time that the smoothness and firmness 
of the land to which chemicals are ap- 
plied have a greater bearing on effective 
weed control with pre-emergence sprays 
than was formerly suspected. Some of 
the best results were obtained on plots 
that were firmed with an ordinary farm 
cultipacker after planting but before 
spraying. Ground temperatures, too, 
seemed to play an important role, not 
only in the effect on the chemicals’ weed 
killing ability, but also on the proba- 
bility of injury to the young cotton 
plants. 

Post - emergence sprays gave some 
promising results but tests show the 
need for exercising great care in their 
application so as not to cause excessive 
crop injury. Unfortunately, most chem- 
icals that give grass and weed control 
will also injure cotton if they contact 
the leaves, 
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The Man Said It, But It’s 
Hard To Believe 


@ THIS STORY comes from 
West Texas, where it’s often 
easier to strike oil than water 
and drouths are not unheard of 
—which makes the story news 
that’s hard to believe. Folks in 
Snyder are not using enough 
water, the city manager has 
complained. “There is plenty of 
water available,” he said, “and 
our water production facilities 
could be operated more eco- 
nomically if we could get the 
people to use more water.” 


A great deal of work was carried out 
during 1948-52 by commercial companies 
in placing on the market spray units 
especially adapted to herbicides in cot- 
ton. New designs in pumps, booms and 
nozzles for handling chemical sprays 
were appearing overnight. 

Early in the 1952 season several fac- 
tors combined in sections of Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana to produce a 
mass hysteria which blamed stand fail- 
ures on the use of chemicals. Thousands 
of acres were plowed up unnecessarily. 
The suspected heavy loss in stand counts 
from chemicals was not substantiated by 
a survey of 631,000 acres in Louisiana. 
The acreage plowed and replanted where 
no chemical was applied was 20.7 per- 
cent and when pre-emergence spray was 
applied the acreage plowed and replanted 
was 20.2 percent. Cold rains, a light 
frost, and some chemical damage from 
too heavy application, resulted in gen- 
eral belief that it was necessary to plow 
up and replant. Parts of fields that 
were left produced the best cotton crops 
in many cases. 

Two- and four-row tractor units were 
appearing in the different states in 
1952 and 1953 that would level the 
beds, plant the seed, firm the soil and 
spray the pre-emergence chemical in 
one operation. Of necessity these units 
operated at speeds slower than the op- 
erators had been using for planting. 
This was actually an advantage, as it 
enabled the operator to get a straighter 
row, bunched the seed better for hill- 
dropping, and helped keep all units op- 
erating as set. 

To get a better firmed seedbed, a 
series of steel rollers, rubber covered 
rollers and slides were tested with reg- 
ular planting equipment in conjunction 
with pre-emergence applications in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. Rub- 
ber covered, flexible-center rollers, 16 
inches in diameter and 12 inches wide, 
were particularly good in pre-emergence 
work in Mississippi and promoted the 
quickest and most complete emergence 
in Texas. 

Texas developed an improved mount- 
ing for pre-emergence press-wheel-roll- 
ers and spray nozzles. Mississippi and 
Louisiana, working independently at the 
same time, developed a shielded sweep 
arrangement so that the cultivating and 
venetrating advantages of the regular 
low crown sweep could be utilized with- 
out soil being thrown on the treated 
drill row. At the same time a smooth 
shoulder was maintained, and with a 
nozzle bracket on the rear of the shield. 
the post-emergence spray was applied 
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at the correct place in relation to drill 
row and cotton plants. A large number 
of plans for the shields were distributed 
by both states and several companies 
placed their own adaptations of these 
designs on the market. 

Liquid formulations have been pro- 
duced for several of the more promising 
wettable powder formulations. They 
have proved equally as effective as dry 
formulations and are easier to handle. 
Thus one of the troubles of the sprayer 
manufacturers has been removed. 

Equipment for applying both pre- and 
post - emergence chemicals is readily 
available today and will do a good job 
if set up, calibrated, and used properly. 
We still do not have a spray unit which 
is fool-proof for the man who insists 
on using pond water or the tomato can 
that looks like a quart for measuring 
his chemicals. 

Hoe labor for cotton in the Louisiana- 
Mississippi Delta area is averaging 
about $20 per acre this year. One-quar- 
ter acre test plots at St. Joseph, La., 
last year with DN, CIPC and WK “M” 
all gave good weed control. The lowest 
total cost for weed control of the three 
chemicals at the recommended rate was 
for DN at six pounds. This was $9.40 
per acre for the pre-emergence applica- 
tion followed by hoeing and flaming; 
$9.82 per acre for the same pre-emer- 
gence chemical, plus post-emergence ap- 
plication at the same rate. 

The best yield in this test, 3,671 
pounds of seed cotton per acre, was 
given by DN at nine pounds, and in 
practically every case the additional 
yield obtained by using chemicals in 
both pre- and post-emergence sprays 
— than offset the cost of the chemi- 
cal. 

When used at recommended rates, WK 
“M” at three pounds, followed by WK 
“M” at three pounds, gave the best yield 
of the three — 3,640 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre. There was no sig- 
nificant difference between the DN and 
CIPC at their recommended rates. At 
effective but not detriment>] rates, the 
three methods of control used ranked as 
follows: 

1. Chemical as pre-emergence treat- 
ment followed by same chemical as post- 
emergence treatment. 

2. Chemical as pre-emergence treat- 
ment followed by herbicidal oil as post- 
emergence treatment. 

3. Chemical as pre-emergence treat- 
ment alone. 

All three methods were hoed and 
flamed as needed and gave increased 
yield over the check which was _ hoed 
and flamed also. 

The cost of chemicals is still consider- 
ed to be too high, as many farmers are 
not willing to risk $8 to $12 per acre, 
and not know whether a crop will be 
made or not. The ultimate goal for a 
chemical is one that: (1) wi’) control 
all weeds and grasses in cotton without 
injury to the cotton; (2) will have such 
properties that the following crop will 
not be harmed; (3) will not injure ad- 
jacent crops; (4) will have such prop- 
erties that it can be washed or cleaned 
from equipment; (5) will not be overly 
corrosive or require special materials 
for making tanks. pumps, nozzles or 
other pieces of equipment. 

Assuming the chemical manufactur- 
ers can meet all of the above specifica- 
tions, I believe it is time for the manu- 
facturers of pumps to make one that 
will operate for more than one season, 
cover 100 acres without either ruining 
a bearing, wearing out either the case 
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or impeller, rupturing a diaphragm, 
breaking the seal or sticking a valve. 
There are some good pumps on the 
market, but there are a large number 
that will not come up to the above per- 
formance. Relief valves continue to be 
a source of trouble. One piece of re- 
search was recently called to my at- 
tention where new nozzles were being 
tested under controlled conditions, and 
over half the nozzles had to be discarded 
as they could not be adjusted to give 
the spray pattern which was specified 
by the manufacturer. If they cannot 
be adjusted under controlled conditions, 
how can we expect the farmer to get the 
desired results in the field? 


Mechanical Weed Control, by Fred C. 
Elliott, College Station, Cotton Work 
Specialist, Texas Extension Service 


A WIDE CHOICE of methods is avail- 
able to cotton farmers today to help 
meet the age old problem of grass and 
weed control in cotton by means other 
than hand hoeing. Much progress has 
been made. There are still needs and 
problems in weed control. But those of 
us in educational work feel that the 
roughest part of the road is behind us 
and that the sharp turns have been 
rounded out and made into graded 
curves. The road ahead will be smoother. 
This paper is intended as a kind of 
“inventory” of where we now stand in 
weed control in all areas of the Cotton 
Belt. In assembling material for it, I 
contacted research and extension work- 
ers in each Cotton State. These folks 
sent me some very useful and interest- 
ing information which I will review: 


e Alabama—There is very little cross- 
plowing done in this state. The topog- 
raphy doesn’t lend itself to this practice; 
however, several larger farm operators 
in the central part of the state around 
Montgomery and the Tennessee Valley 
are practicing cross-plowing. 

Six or eight years ago there was a 
“flurry” of flame cultivators, particularly 
around Montgomery. At present very 
few flame cultivators are in use. 

A number of growers follow the prac- 
tice of hill-dropping. It is estimated the 
percentage is less than 10 percent. There 
are a few mechanical choppers in the 
state. The number has increased the 
last few years. The greatest progress in 
mechanical weed control has been in ihe 
use of the rotary hoe, and it is the 
most widely used mechanical practice. 
This tool also aids in getting a stand 
after a crust formation. 


e Georgia and South Carolina—As in 
many other states, one of the most dif- 
ficult problems when the crop is me- 
chanically picked is the grass and weed 
growth after the crop is laid by. When 
the cotton is laid by in dry weather 
and grass and weed seed have lain dor- 
mant, subsequent moisture causes seed 
germination resulting in fields that are 
in a very unsatisfactory condition for 
mechanical harvesting. 

A large number of various kinds of 
flame cultivators were purchased by 
farmers when the machine was first in- 
troduced. Later their use was abandoned. 
Currently, interest indicates this equip- 
ment has a definite place. 

Again, the rotary hoe was reported as 
one of the most valuable tools. 


e North Carolina — Flaming has been 
used to a limited extent chiefly because 
of the high price of L.P. gas. Rotary 
hoes are being used extensively in cot- 
ton; the trend seems to be toward the 
broadcast type rather than the attach- 
ment type. Possibly 25 percent of the 
cotton acreage is now being treated 
with some type of rotary hoe. The ex- 
tension agricultural engineer is en- 
couraging the floating-type rotary hoe 
attachment. However, only three nanu- 
facturers produce this type of hoe. 

Cross-plowing is not practiced, large- 
ly because of the topography. Hill-drop- 
ping has expanded and about 15 to 20 
percent of the crop is so planted. Crust- 
ing has caused many farmers to prefer 
a solid drill. Another limitation is plant- 
ing equipment; none of that which is 
now available seems to be entirely sat- 
isfactory at desired tractor speeds. 

e Arkansas—Use of the rotary hoe in 
cross-plowing is gaining favor in cer- 
tain sections of Arkansas. However, 
cross-plowing has the disadvantage of 
reducing yields on soils of low fertility 
and decreases picker efficiency slightly. 

The big problem with hill-dropping is 
the lack of a high speed hill-drop plant- 
er. This fact also contributes to the 
slow acceptance of pre-emergence chem- 
icals, 

A number of farmers are doing a good 
job with rotary hoes followed by cross- 
plowing and flame cultivation, with a 
light hoeing in the summer. Others are 
using pre- and post-emergence chemicals 
followed by flaming and a light hoeing. 


e Louisiana—Farmers started with the 
flame method of cultivation about 10 or 
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12 years ago. A few have continued. The 
growers who are using chemical weed 
control are following with flame. By 
using the rotary hoe ahead of plowing, 
growers reduced the weed population 
50 percent in 1948. 

One Louisiana grower in 1953 replant- 
ed 240 acres in June, repeated the use 
of chemicals, and harvested 303 bales in 
spite of an early frost which reduced 
production 80 bales. He cultivated and 
harvested this crop with four men. 


e Mississippi — Mississippi introduced 
the cultivator mounted rotary hoe for 
early cotton culture. This was followed, 
when the cotton reached a height of 
six to eight inches, by flame cultivation. 
Although flame cultivation lost much of 
its popularity in 1948 and 1949, the de- 
velopment of a new flat-type burner 
by Mississippi in 1950 began to bring 
it back, and it has spread to the West. 

Cross-plowing is successful. Hill-drop- 
ping is combined with chemical weed 
control. The rotary hoe is widely used. 


e Missouri—The rotary hoe for cotton, 
corn and soybeans is a very commonly 
used tool. Hill-dropping is practiced on 
most of the area receiving chemical 
treatment, but very little otherwise. 
Flaming is being used very little at 
present due, probably, to some bad ex- 
periences early in the flaming period. 


e Oklahoma—Aside from regular culti- 
vating equipment, the rotary hoe is being 
used more widely than any other weed 
control practice, particularly in Western 
Oklahoma where most of the state’s 
cotton is grown. County agents report 
that the rotary hoe is being used one or 
more times on 70 to 75 percent of the 
state’s cotton acreage. Number of ro- 
tary hoes on farms has jumped from 
1,300 in 1950 to around 17,000 in 1953. 
The effective use of the rotary hoe has 
reduced hand hoeing in cotton by 65 
percent. In Eastern Oklahoma where 
fields are smaller and irregular, with 
a greater weed control problem, the 
rotary hoe is not being used as widely 
as it is in the western part. 

Few farmers are using flaming and 
cross-plowing. Research at Chickasha 
has shown there is no advantage of hill- 
sropyens over drilling under conditions 
there. 


e Texas—Weed control problems vary 
widely. 

The rotary hoe is the most widely 
used mechanical implement and permits 
economical high speed operation. County 
agents report there were 26,804 tractors 
equipped with rotary hoes in 1953, com- 
pared with only 6,966 in 1949. 

The rotary hoe tractor attachment has 
cut the hoe bill 65 percent. Its timely 
use has given up to 100 percent con- 
trol, and frequently the subsequent hand 
hoeing is a fast “walk over” operation. 
The rotary hoe is also a valuable crust 
oe when used as a pre-emergence 
ool. 

Chemical grass and weed control is 
being combined with mechanical con- 
trol. Acreage receiving pre-emergence 
treatment rose from 7,754 in 1952 to 
11,036 in 1953; post-emergence oiling 
expanded from 2,303 to 7,410 acres. 

In 1947 there were 64 flame cultiva- 
tors operated in 24 counties. This drop- 
ped to 31 flame cultivators in 18 coun- 
ties in 1948. The flame cultivator con- 
tinued to decrease in popularity with the 
increase of the rotary hoe. However, 
with the introduction of the new flat- 
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type burner, flaming is again attracting 
attention in the western irrigated areas 
of the state, in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley and along the Gulf Coast. 

Cross-plowing is on the decrease be- 
cause a solid drill is preferred for ma- 
chine harvesting, especially where the 
stripper is used. More interest is being 
shown in cross-plowing in the north- 
eastern part of the state at present. This 
device for a two-row tractor consists of 
five 15-inch sweeps set on 20-inch cen- 
ters, and arranged so that the path 
across the beds is plowed in front of 
each wheel to cut down on the bounc- 
ing action. Cross-plowing has reduced 
hand hoeing as much as 62 percent. 
The tractor can operate in second gear 
at full throttle. 

Hill-dropping is on the decrease in 
Texas because a stripper does a more 
efficient job in an evenly drilled stand. 

The spot-oiling of Johnson grass is 
currently attracting wide attention. 


e Arizona—Flaming is definitely on th 
increase in Arizona. It is reliably esti- 
mated that there will be over 100 flame 
cultivators in 1954 compared to one or 
two in 1953. 

The moisture conserving practice of 
“capping” or hilling soil over the plant- 
ed drill and subsequently raking it off 
prior to emergence makes the use of 
pre-emergence chemicals impractical. 

The rotary hoe has been used very 
little. Hill-dropping and cross-plowing 
are not practical in Arizona. 


e California—There are approximtely 
100 flame cultivators with the new flat- 
type burners of mostly the four-row 
type on cotton farms in California at 
the present time. Most of these are re- 
cent machines supplied by dealers since 
1950. The majority of the growers us- 
ing these machines are well satisfied. 

Rotary hoe attachments for cultiva- 
tors are not common. A small diameter 
rotary hoe is used for crust breaking 
more than for weed control. 

Cross-plowing is not practiced in Cal- 
ifornia. There is very little, if any, hill- 
dropping, but there is considerable 
planting to a stand by drilling thin. 
Rates of 9 to 15 pounds of acid delinted 
seed are used by some growers with no 
thinning during the season. There is a 
considerable amount of planting thick 
and chopping with mechanical choppers. 
The mechanical chopper, of course, gives 
some mechanical weed control benefits. 
The great majority of cotton is still 
drilled thick and either hand hoed or 
mechanicaily thinned. Drilling thin to a 
stand in well prepared seedbeds and with 
more precision planting equipment is in- 
creasing yearly. Most of the planting 
to a stand is done on the lighter soils. 

Probably the most common mechanical 
method of weed control is heavy dirting. 
That is, the cotton is planted so that it 
is actually down in a small furrow sim- 
ilar to the lister planting on the High 
Plains of Texas. In this manner a con- 
siderable amount of early grasses and 
weeds can be covered up with dirt, pro- 
vided the season is such that the cotton 
grows up rather fast and is ahead of the 
grass and weeds. 


e New Mexico—There is increased inter- 
est in flaming; and approximately 15 
percent of the farmers are using this 
practice. With the present price of L.P. 
gas, the cost of flaming per acre amounts 
to approximately 43 cents with two-row 
equipment. The experiments have shown 
that flaming does not reduce yield. The 
cost for flaming the entire season is 
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less than the cost of one hoeing. If all 
the farmers in New Mexico used this 
practice of flaming, they could save 
about $4.5 million yearly. 

Rotary hoes are standard equipment 
on practically all of New Mexico’s cotton 
farms. Their main use is for breaking 
the crust to allow the cotton seedling 
to come through. Hill-dropping is prac- 
ticed to some extent, but there is no 
cross-plowing. 

To date, none of the chemicals have 
proven satisfactory in New Mexico. 


Insect and Disease Control, by H. G. 
Johnston, Memphis, Production and Mar- 
keting Division, National Cotton Council 


MECHANIZED COTTON production 
has required a greatly increased invest- 
ment per farm unit. To be economically 
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successful, it demands more efficient 
farm management to insure high, stable 
yields, lower costs, and greater net in- 
come. 

Disease and insect control helps insure 
the maximum potential yields that the 
soil is capable of producing, and helps 
preserve the quality inherent in the va- 
riety of cotton planted. 

Disease control over the years has 
been difficult, but significant progress 
has been made. In fact, more progress 
has been made than is being fully util- 
ized. For instance, effective seed treat- 
ments for seed-borne diseases and damp- 
ing off of seedlings have been available 
for many years. But still no more than 
two-thirds of the planting seed are 
properly treated each year, and seedling 
diseases still hold top rank among cot- 
ton disease losses. Getting that remain- 
ing one-third of the planting seed treat- 
ed is a definite need in disease control. 

However, during cool, damp weather 
when germination and seedling growth 
are retarded, seed treatment alone is not 
always adequate against soreshin or 
seedling blight. Research indicates that 
certain fungicides, sprayed or dusted in- 
to the furrow at planting time, may fur- 
ther reduce losses from seedling dis- 
eases by destroying fungi in the soil 
surrounding the young plants. These 
treatments can be applied easily with 
simple, inexpensive equipment that is 
readily adapted to any tractor mounted 
cotton planter. Preliminary indications 
from these tests are encouraging. 

Plant breeders have made _ consid- 
erable progress in recent years in the 
development of new varieties that are 
resistant to certain diseases, particular- 
ly Fusarium wilt. Intensive breeding 
programs are under way to develop va- 
rieties that are resistant to Verticillium 
wilt and bacterial blight. Recent ad- 
vances in genetics, utilizing wild species 
of cotton, may open new possibilities. 

Root knot nematodes are serious pests 
wherever cotton is grown on sandy soils. 
Nematodes not only cause damage di- 
rectly to the roots, but also allow the 
entrance of other disease producing or- 
ganisms, particularly Fusarium wilt. A 
recent development in the control of this 
pest is soil fumigation. Although the 
cost of this treatment is rather high, in- 
creased yields are frequently sufficient 
to make this operation profitable. 

Boll rots are often severe in areas 
where cotton makes a rank growth and 
excessive moisture is present late in 
the season. Losses are due not only to 
a reduction in yield, but also in cotton 
quality. In recent years, defoliation as 
soon as cotton is mature has reduced 
this damage materially. Under some con- 
ditions bottom defoliation has been used 
to advantage even before the cotton is 
fully mature. This practice consists of 
applying a spray defoliant to the lower 
portion of the plant as soon as the bot- 
tom bolls are mature without injuring 
the leaves and immature bolls on the 
upper part of the plant. In this way, 
boll rots have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, 

Chemicals will become increasingly 
important in the control of cotton dis- 
eases. Systemic fungicides, now in the 
developmental stage, are capable of be- 
ing absorbed into the plant through the 
roots or foliage, and can prevent dis- 
ease damage for a considerable period 
of time. The list of such chemicals is 
already impressive and, no doubt, others 
will be developed in the future. 
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For many years cotton insects have 
been considered mainly as a limiting 
factor in attaining maximum yields. But 
there are other important factors that 
should not be overlooked. 

For example, cotton breeders have 
been striving for many years to develop 
earlier fruiting and earlier maturing va- 
rieties of cotton. Such varieties have 
many advantages, including more ef- 
fective and more economical insect con- 
trol during the late season. Cotton 
growers lose many, if not all, of these 
advantages, however, when an uncon- 
trolled thrips infestation in the seedling 
stage delays fruiting and maturity for 
two weeks or more. Even though a dam- 
aged plant may eventually recover and 
produce as much cotton as a normal 
plant, there may be a complete lack of 
uniformity in growth, plant type, fruit- 
ing and maturity. This lack of uniform- 
ity can cause serious trouble in chemi- 
cal defoliation and mechanical harvest- 
ing. When the normal or uninjured plants 
reach maturity and are ready for most 
effective defoliation, the damaged plants 
are in various stages of immaturity. The 
immature plants will not defoliate prop- 
erly, and yield, fiber and seed quality 
may be reduced due to an excessive num- 
ber of immature bolls. 

An ideal plant type for most effi- 
cient mechanical harvesting is a com- 
paratively short, upright plant with 
short, well-developed lateral branches 
and a mature boll on every fruiting 
node. Even with eptimum growing condi- 
tions during the spring, such develop- 
ment is not possible if damaging infes- 
tations of fleahoppers, boll weevils, or 
bollworms are allowed to develop. When 
an excessive number of squares or bolls 
are destroyed, rapid vegetative growth 
results in abnormally large plants, un- 
even distribution of the boll load and 
often severe lodging. Fortunately, the 
cotton plant has a remarkable ability to 
compensate for lost squares and bolls if 
growing conditions are favorable later 
in the season—but only at an increased 
cost for insect control to protect the 
late maturing crop over a_ prolonged 
growing season. And the advantages that 


might have been gained through more 
efficient defoliation and mechanical har- 
vesting are lost. 

Tremendous progress has been made 
during recent years in developing more 
effective control for insect pests. Al- 
though the development of many new 
and more effective chemicals has been 
largely responsible for this progress, 
mechanization has played an important 
part. Farmers now have equipment for 
applying insecticides more thoroughly 
and with more timeliness than before. 

Although cotton stalk destruction is 
a post-harvest operation, the many ben- 
efits to be gained from it affect only 
the next year’s crop, and here it will be 
considered as a_ pre-harvest practice. 
Actually, it is the beginning of prepara- 
tion for the next season and is an im- 
portant factor in seedbed preparation 
for precision planting, chemical weed 
control, insect and disease control and 
mechanical harvesting. 

It has been known for many years 
that early harvest and early destruction 
of cotton stalks are highly effective in 
reducing the number of boll weevils that 
survive the winter to attack the next 
season’s crop. The pink bollworm, now 
a major threat to the entire Cotton Belt, 
is even more vulnerable to this practice. 

Complete destruction of crop residue 
is facilitated by power driven stalk 
shredders which reduce the stalks to 
small pieces that may be readily plowed 
under. Research has clearly shown that 
the earlier the stalks are destroyed and 
the crop debris plowed under, the fewer 
boll weevils and pink bollworms will 
survive the winter. 

Defoliation is another practice that 
has a bearing on insect control. Complete 
defoliation that prevents regrowth will 
deprive adult weevils of a food supply 
and prevent late season population 
build-up. In general, those weevils that 
emerge late in the season are most suc- 
cessful in surviving the winter. If the 
food supply could be eliminated 30 days 
before frost, many of the adult weevils 
would starve and others would be in poor 
condition for winter survival. 

Obviously, then, insect and disease con- 
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trol cannot be evaluated entirely on the 
basis of increased yields per acre. They 
must be considered from the standpoint 
of total benefits to the complete pro- 
duction program. 


Panel Discussion: 


Cotton Irrigation 
In Rain Belt 


@ Joe C. Hardin, Grady, President, 
Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation, 
panel leader 


YOU MAY well ask why irrigation has 
been given such a prominent place on 
tne program of a mechanization confer- 
ence. I believe there’s a good answer to 
that question. Most of us are aware of 


the large investment involved in current 
farming operations, and we know that 
mechanization represents a big part of 
that investment. We know also how vul- 
nerable that investment is to adversity. 
So it is only good business to try to 
protect that investment by reducing the 
chance of adversity. Failure to do so re- 
tards mechanization progress; to do so 
speeds it up. 

Supplemental irrigation is a means of 
protecting investment by reducing or 
eliminating the hazard of drouth. In 
other words, it is a means of obtaining 
high and stable yields year after year— 
the kind of yields so essential to mech- 
anization progress. As an example of 
what irrigation in the Rain Belt could 
do to yields, only last year—which I 
readily admit was a dry one in this 
area—research results in the neighbor- 
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ing state of Missouri showed that the 
yield from irrigated cotton was more 
than 2,000 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre higher than for non-irrigated cot- 
ton. With results of this kind, and with 
the great potential which irrigation 
holds for stabilizing yields at a high lev- 
el, I think the Conference Steering Com- 
mittee is to be commended for giving 
irrigation a prominent place on the 
Mechanization Conference program. 


Weather Facts, by Albert L. King, Mem- 
phis, In Charge, U.S. Weather Bureau 
Office 


I WANT to give you some “facts” about 
the adequacy—or inadequacy—of rain- 
fall as it relates to the production of 
cotton. Briefly, I hope to show that 
some widespread beliefs regarding rain- 
fall in the Midsouth are not based on 
fact, and to indicate the frequency of 
drouths of various lengths. 

To do this, I must give you the back- 
ground on two factors: (1) the source 
of the weather data, and (2) the defi- 
nition of a “drouth” as used in this 
study and as it relates to cotton. 

The source is detailed rainfall data 
at the city office of the Weather Bureau 
in Memphis, where we have a continuous 
record for a period of 82 years. By using 
data obtained at one location, we have 
conditions which might occur on any 
individual farm in the area. The ideal 
setup would be for each farmer to have 
a long record made on his own farm. We 
believe, however, that the Memphis data 
provide an example which is representa- 
tive of conditions in the cotton growing 
area of the Midsouth. 

And now the second factor—what is 
considered a drouth? For the purpose 
of this report, a drouth period is defined 
as 14 or more consecutive days with 
less than 0.25 inch of rain on any one 
day, and the number of drouth days in 
season is the sum of the days in the 
various drouth periods. We recognize 
that the definition has some fallacies, 
but some criterion must be established. 
In a study of the longer drouth periods, 
I have purposely disregarded some rains 
slightly heavier than 0.25 inch, as they 
were ineffective in breaking a drouth. 

In Memphis, the average annual rain- 
fall is about 48 inches, with almost 19 
inches falling during the period April 
through August (the period used rough- 
ly as the cotton growing season). At 
first glance, that much rain would ap- 
pear to be adequate for cotton produc- 
tion as well as for most other purposes; 
it would be more than ample if it fell 
just when we needed it and in the 
quantities desired. Much of it, however, 
is not effective. Less than 0.25 inch 
will do no good in a dry period when 
daytime temperatures may be near 100° 
for several days in succession. Even 0.50 
inch does little good, except for about 
two days in the heat experienced in the 
heart of summer—the real cotton sea- 
son. Heavy isolated rains are also of 
little actual benefit because a large per- 
centage will run off due to the excessive 
rate of fall during many of our thun- 
derstorms, from which we get much of 
our precipitation during the growing 
season. 

Before we get into the 82 years of 
data, let’s look briefly at the last two 
years—years which stand out sharply 
in our memory. In 1953, there was a 
44-day period beginning May 20 in 
which there was not adequate rain to 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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New Ideas for Old Country 


Oklahoma A. & M. 
Helping Ethiopia 


@ IN NEXT 10 years more 
farming changes expected than 
occurred in five centuries. 





By R. L. MILLER 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


American know-how has gone to the 
aid of a country that was old in biblical 
times, in an attempt to modernize Ethio- 
pian agriculture and improve the eco- 
nomic life of her people. 


Livestock, crops, soils and climate of 
the fabled African country are under- 
going a thorough investigation, prepara- 
tory to establishment of practices that 
will tend to care for the country’s needs 
and create surpluses in some instances. 

American agricultural experts, mest 
of whom are on loan from Oklahoma 
A. & M. College to establish the Imperial! 
College of Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arts, are convinced after 18 months 
that the potential for tremendous pro- 
duction expansion is there. 

Ethiopian crops run the gamut from 
coffee (which grows wild) to corn, cot- 
ton, oats, wheat, barley, sorghums, lush 
grasses, vegetables, fruits and virtually 
all plants that can be produced in tropi- 
cal and temperate zones. 

Coffee, for instance, is the chief ex- 
port crop, although less than 1 percent 
of the world’s market is supplied by 
Ethiopian growers. Adoption of proven 
coffee culture practices could raise ex- 


- 


ports to 5 percent of the world supply, it 
is believed. 

Cotton, most of which is imported, 
could also be raised in sufficient quan- 
tities to fill domestic demands. The jok- 
ers are what varieties are better suited 
to Ethiopian soils and climate and what 
time of the year is it best to plant? 

Most of the cotton grown in Ethiopia 
is the perennial type. Yields are poor 
“ insects and diseases take a heavy 
toll. 

Extensive research is now under way 
on climate and soil conditions of pros- 
pective areas, variety testing, date of 
planting, insects and diseases, fertilizers 
and some breeding investigations. 

Varieties used in the first test were 
Delfos 9169, Stoneville 62, Deltapine 15, 
Lockett 140, Stoneville 2B, Hibred, Del- 
tapine Fox, Lankart 57, Empire W.R.P. 
43 and Paymaster 54. Varieties showing 
much promise include Delfos 9169, Stone- 
ville 62, Deltapine 15, Stoneville 2B and 
Deltapine Fox. 

The opinion of cotton experts is that 
soil and climatic conditions are suitable 
for more cotton production, enough for 
domestic consumption and possibly some 
for export. Medium, short-staple varie- 
ties seem to offer the best possibilities. 

Increased production, however, involves 
abandonment of centuries-old cultivation 
methods now practiced in Ethiopia and 
adoption of new practices. It also in- 
volves construction of gins, mills and 
highways, as well as establishment of 
markets. 

If proper steps are taken, cotton 
growing could be made one of the most 
important cash crops for farmers, com- 
parable to coffee in respect to farm in- 
come, the experts say. 

It’s a matter of time and research, but 
agricultural leaders in Ethiopia are of 
the opinion more farming changes will 
take place during the next 10 years 
than occurred during the previous 500. 
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BILL ABBOTT, left, is coordinator of work between Oklahoma A. & M. College 
and the Imperial College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts in Ethiopia, which 
the Oklahoma school is sponsoring under the U.S. Point Four program. On the 
right is Hugh Rouk, agronomist, who directs research at the Jimma station. 
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@ Los Angeles To Be Host 


To Superintendents 


WEST COAST DIVISION of the Inter- 
national Oil Mill Superintendent’s As- 
sociation will hold its eighth annual 
meeting March 18-19-20 at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. H. F. Crossno, 
Downey, Calif., is convention chairman; 
and H. E. Wilson, Wharton, Texas, is 
secretary-treasurer of the international 
organization. 

International superintendents, as pre- 
viously announced, will hold their an- 
nual convention at Lubbock on June 5-6- 
7-8, following the divisional meeting of 
the West Coast unit. 


Oil Content of Tung Nuts 
Determined in New Way 


Oil content of wet or dry tung fruit, 
tung press cake, and filter cake can be 
determined rapidly and accurately bv 
using an improved analytical method, 
say researchers R. S. McKinney and 
R. L. Holmes of the U.S. Tung Labora- 
tory, Bogalusa, La. 

The new method, which performs the 
determination within half an_ hour, 
should prove useful to processors for a 
rapid analysis of tung products. Results 
with the new methods are in good agree- 
ment with those obtained by four-hour 
extraction with petroleum ether by the 
official method of the American Oil 
Chemists Society, the researchers say. 


Here’s the new procedure: It uses a 
high-boiling petroluem naphtha as the 
solvent. A finely ground sample of the 
tung material is mixed for 10 minutes 
in twice its weight of petroleum naphtha. 
The solution of oil is filtered off, and 
its specific gravity determined. Oil con- 
tent is estimated, either by reference 
to specific gravity percentage tung oil 
tables or to curves prepared by the 
Bogalusa workers. 


Margarine Output Reaches 
New High for Six Months 


June margarine production of 90,334,- 
000 pounds resulted in an all-time rec- 
ord for the first six months of 684,503,- 
000 pounds. 

Production figures for the first half 
of this year are nearly seven percent 
above the comparable period last year, 
said S. F. Riepma, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers. Output for the January-June 
1953 period was 640,496,000 pounds. 

Production this June ran approxi- 
mately 12 percent under the same month 
in 1953 and 1952. “The heavy produc- 
tion rates in the two preceding Junes 
probably were owing in large measure 
to stocks built in anticipation of the le- 
galization of yellow margarine in New 
York State on July 1, 1952, and in 
Iowa July 4, 1953,” Riepma said. He 
added that June 1954 production actually 
was 10 percent above the over-all aver- 
age for the past five Junes. 

Per capita consumption of margarine 
this year is now expected by govern- 
ment sources to run at eight pounds 
average per person compared to nine 
pounds for all butter. Last year, when 
magarine production set a record high 
of 1,292,000,000 pounds, consumption is 
estimated to have been 7.9 pounds for 
margarine and 8.6 pounds for butter. 
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Prog 


ress of the Crop 


OTTON has been hurt by another two weeks of hot, dry weather 
over a large part of the Southwestern and Central Belt and in parts 
of the Southeast. Most observers felt that the crop was at a very critical 
stage at mid-August in these areas; without soaking rains soon, dam- 
age could become very severe, but needed rains could materially help 
much cotton. In contrast, Texas’ Lower Rio Grande Valley is about 
through harvesting a good crop, California continued to have ideal 
weather, and irrigated crop prospects generally were good. 

USDA’s Aug. 1 cotton report (published on Page 26 of this issue) 
indicated the second highest yield per acre on record and a crop of 
12,680,000 bales. Through July, the report said, California, Arizona and 
New Mexico had an exceptionally favorable season; Southeastern States 
were drying and crop development depended largely on August weather ; 
dry weather retarded growth in the Midsouth; and Oklahoma and 
Texas, except for the Lower Rio Grande Valley and irrigated areas else- 
where, were suffering seriously from the drouth. 

Bollworms have been building up in a number of states and are be- 
coming an increasing threat; but the season generally continued to be an 


unusually light insect year. 


Cotton in ALABAMA had stopped 
growing, with much shedding of young 
bolls and squares, especially in the 
north. Plants were smaller than usual, 
but heavily fruited. Picking and ginning 
had started in southern counties. Tem- 
peratures averaged above normal and 
only light to moderate widely scattered 
showers were reported. Moisture was 
inadequate in all areas. Insect damage 
was light to moderate. 

Following a period of near-perfect cot- 
ton weather in ARIZONA, widespread 
thunderstorms did some damage to the 
crop. Hail damage was reported in 
Cochise and Graham Counties, as well! 
as flood damage along the Santa Cruz 
River south of Tucson. Picking in stub 
fields had started, and ginning had 
commenced in a few spots. Farmers 
generally were taking steps to control 
lygus and bollworm infestations. 

Growth of ARKANSAS cotton had 
been retarded by lack of moisture, and 
maturity had been speeded up. Over-all 
however, the crop had made fair prog- 
ress. Most cotton was fruiting well, but 
it was blooming near the top. Several 
counties reported that early cotton was 
opening. The first Arkansas bale, pro- 
duced near Lundell, arrived in Memphis 
Aug. 7. Some shedding was reported as 
a result of unfavorable weather. Tem- 
peratures have been six or seven degrees 
above normal, and rainfall has been very 
spotty. Insect infestations generally 
were light. 

Good progress was the rule in CALI- 
FORNIA, where the San Joaquin crop 
was reported 10 to 14 days ahead of 
schedule. In Palo Verde Valley high 
temperatures favored cotton growth, and 
satisfactory progress was also reported 
in the Borrego and Imperial Valleys. 
Ginning had started in Imperial and 
Riverside Counties. Insect control meas- 
ures were necessary in the Imperial and 
Palo Verde Valleys. 

Picking started in south and central 
areas of GEORGIA, and bolls were 
forming well to the north. Cotton pros- 
pects were fair to good. Plants were 
small and yields were expected to be 25 
to 40 percent below normal. Weevil in- 
festations were light, while there were 
scattered reports of heavy bollworm 
damage. 

Cotton made rapid progress in LOU- 
ISIANA. Older plantings matured rapid- 
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ly. Rainfall was light and badly need- 
ed in some areas. Temperatures con- 
tinued high, and west winds intensified 
the need for general rains. Infestations 
of weevils, bollworms, spider mites and 
aphids increased slightly. 

Cotton condition in MISSISSIPPI has 
been declining, with crops in the south- 
ern part better off than those in the 
dry northern area. Cotton was begin- 
ning to bloom in the top and cut out 
in some areas, and shedding was wide- 
spread. Harvest got under way in the 
south, and first bales were reported in 
several towns. Hot, dry weather con- 
tinued, with west winds sapping re- 
maining moisture from the land. Weevil 
population was relatively low, but Mis- 
sissippi Extension Service warned of the 
possibility of a serious outbreak of boll- 


worms. 
MISSOURI’s crop was gener*lly im- 

proved except in dry areas. Light show- 

ers fell in the southern third of the 


state, while the remainder got good 


rains, 

Conditions in NEW MEXICO goner?l- 
ly continued to be exceptionally favor- 
able for the cotton crop. Irrigated cot- 
ton made very good progress, while dry- 
land acreage in the eastern part of the 
state suffered from lack of moisture. 
Light rains fell over much of New Mexi- 


co. 

NORTH CAROLINA cotton was in 
fair to good condition. The crop was 
about a week behind last year’s. Mois- 
ture was adequate in the northeast and 
northwest parts of the state, but soils 
were reported too dry elsewhere. Tem- 
peratures were slightly above normal. 
Insect infestations were generally light. 

Showers in OKLAHOMA offered some 
relief from drouth conditions, but much 
of the rain missed the heavy cotton 
producing sections of the state. Cotton 
has been seriously retarded by the 
weather, particularly in southwestern 
counties. Growth has stopped and shed- 
ding started in many sections. In more 
favored parts of the state cotton growth 
has been fair to good, but general rains 
are still needed to prevent shedding. Ir- 
rigated cotton is progressing nicely. Wee. 
vil infestations are much lighter than 
usual, while bollworms are active. 

Hot, dry weather continued in SOUTH 
CAROLINA, where the cotton crop was 
described as fair despite the serious 


drouth. Ginning became general down- 
state. Plants were still small upstate, 
but they were fruiting well. Marked 
increases of bollworms were reported, as 
well as sharp jumps in weevil popula- 
tion. 

Scattered showers in the western part 
of the state helped TENNESSEE cot- 
ton; but in other areas, where no rain 
had fallen, the crop showed signs of 
wilting, and plants were stunted, bloom- 
ing in the top and throwing off squares 
and small bolls. Drouth conditions gen- 
erally increased in severity. Weevil and 
bollworm infestations were light. 

TEXAS weather continued hot and dry 
as cotton entered the critical last two 
week of August. Some observers esti- 
mated that one-fourth of the crop had 
been seriously damaged by drouth; and 
many felt that injury would become 
very severe throughout central and 
eastern areas unless soaking rains come 
quickly. With considerable premature 
opening, first bales were being ginned 
throughout northern parts of the state. 

On Texas High Plains a general rain 
would help; rains fell in spotted areas 
and were beneficial except where ac. 
companied by hail. Most cotton still held 
its own but some dryland cotton deter- 
iorated sharply. Irrigated cotton pros- 
pects are fair to good. 

In Northeast and East Central Texas, 
heavy shedding was observed and bolls 
were popping open prematurely. Recent 
rains in southeastern and southcentral 
counties were too late to help the crop. 
In the Coastal Bend area, the crop was 
open and conditions were favorable for 
harvest. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley har- 
vest was nearing completion and pick- 
ing gathered momentum in South, South- 
central and Southeast Texas. 

In the Trans-Pecos, cotton was fruit- 
ing well. Scattered showers in this re- 
gion were helpful, but more rain was 
needed. 

Insect buildup continued light in all 
sections of Texas. Boll weevil infestations 
continued to decrease, but bollworms 
were injuring cotton in the eastern third 
of the state. Fleahopper populations de- 
creased, although control measures were 
still needed in some fields. Pink boll- 
worm counts generally were under those 
in 1953. 


© Offer Made To Buy 
Chickasha Stock 


AN OFFER by John W. Ferguson, Jr., 
of Fort Worth and Houston, and asso- 
ciates to buy 85,000 shares of stock of 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. at $19 a share 
was reported Aug. 9 in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

The offer, according to the financial 
publication, will expire Aug. 25 and may 
be extended for not more than 10 days. 
Tenders will be received by Bankers 
Trust Co., New York. 


Ferguson is a director of Chickasha, 
the story added. Houston Fire & Casu- 
alty Insurance Co., General Insurance 
Corp. and Associated Employers Lloyds, 
with which he is associated, have hold- 
ings of Chickasha stock. 


It is understood that if Ferguson and 
his associates acquire the 85,000 shares, 
the Journal continued, “they will have 
control of the company with a majority 
of its 255,000 outstanding shares. This 
control would be exercised at the Octo- 
ber annual meeting of the company.” 
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® Water Recharging 
Method Sought 


A $5,000 GRANT to the Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station by Winthrop Rocke- 
feller, of Little Rock, has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Lippert S. Ellis, dean of 
the college of agriculture and director 
of the station. 

The fund is to finance an initial two- 
month study to determine the feasibility 
of a research project that would seek 
ways to recharge the ground water sup- 
ply that may apply throughout the 
world. 

As an example of the importance of 
the problem, a recent survey by the 
University of Arkansas showed that the 
water level had dropped as much as 20 
feet in much of the rice-producing area 
of the state during the past 20 years. 

The study will be made by Kyle Eng- 
ler, head of the agricultural engineering 
department; George W. Steinbruegge, 
professor of agricultural engineering; 
and L. R. Heiple, professor of civil en- 
gineering, all of the University faculty. 
They will search all literature on the 
subject in a number of libraries, includ- 
ing the Library of Congress and those 
of USDA and the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey in Washington. 

Following their survey of literature, 
the engineers will make a tour of three 
or four areas where ground water re- 
charge has been or is now being under- 
taken. They will be joined on this in- 
spection by Richard Sniegocki, of Little 
Rock, geologist with the U.S. Geological 
Survey, and Ben W. Dees, engineer with 
the Little Rock architectural firm of 


Ginocchio, Cromwell & Associates, who 
will represent Rockefeller. 

If their report indicates additional re- 
search is needed and that ground water 
recharge is economically feasible, Dean 
Ellis said, it is possible that Rockefeller 
will support a specific research project 
by the Arkansas Experiment Station to 
determine a successful and economical 
method of restoring ground water sup- 
plies. Such a project might require five 
years and entail an expenditure of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars, he added. 
Findings would benefit agricultural and 
industrial interests throughout the 
world. 

“This is a project that we have been 
wanting and needing to undertake for 
some years,” Dean Ellis decared, “but 
have been prevented by a lack of funds. 
Now that Mr. Rockefeller has made this 
public-spirited gesture, we have high 
hopes that we can eventually find a so- 
lution to one of the serious problems 
facing the world today.” 


Seed Analysts Meet 


The Association of Official Seed Ana- 
lysts met at Iowa State College, Ames, 
recently. Officers elected included Bu- 
ford Jones, Oklahoma Department of 
Agriculture, Oklahoma City, president; 
O. L. Justice, USDA, Beltsville, Md., 
vice-president; and R. G. Colborn, Ne- 
braska Department of Agriculture, Lin- 
coln, secretary-treasurer. Retiring pres- 
ident is Dr. Duane Isely, Iowa State 
College. The 1955 meeting will be held in 
June at Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water. 


Georgia To Honor Winners 
In 4-H Cotton Programs 


Twenty - eight Georgia youngsters— 
district winners in cotton production 
and marketing and cotton and its uses 
projects—will be honored at the annual 
state 4-H Club cotton rally in Macon, 
Aug. 17-18. 

Sponsored by the Bibb Manufacturing 
Co., the event will feature cotton exhib- 
its arranged by the 4-H members, a 
swimming party, banquet, tour of one 
of the Bibb mills, and a sightseeing trip 
through Macon. 

Winners in the cotton and its uses 
project who will be honored at the rally 
are: Carolyn Fletcher, Tift County; 
Janell Smith, Thomas; Margaret Quante, 
Chatham; Linda Powell, Emanuel; Bet- 
ty Watson, Candler; Nadine Brown, 
Quitman; Myrna Bruner, Early; Glenda 
Ingram, Grady; Camille Hagert, Henry; 
Jean Stover, DeKalb; Nina Williams, 
Spalding; Margaret Stule, Richmond; 
Saralyn Trawick, Hancock; Carolyn 
Webster, Chattahoochee, and Hazel 
Davis, Whitfield. 

Cotton production and marketing 
champions who will attend are: Melvin 
Edwards, Irwin County; Jack Vickers, 
Coffee; Jack Roberson, Emanuel; Jerry 
Strickland, Evans; Julian Cannady, 
Candler; Hoke Reed, Jr., Dooly; Berry 
Thomas Yaughn, Peach; Kenneth Wil- 
liams, Macon; John William Shaw, 
Polk; Frederick Thompson, Fulton; Wil- 
liam Dozier, Richmond; Oscar Dunn, 
Hancock; William Clary, Jr., Warren, 
and David Hembree, Bartow. 
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On Texas High Plains 


6,000 New Wells 
Drilled in 1953 


m@ SURVEY shows rapid de- 
velopment of water resources in 
leading cotton area. 





Development of ground water re- 
sources on the Texas High Plains in 
1953 increased at a rate unsurpassed 
since pumping began in 1911, according 
to the annual report of U.S. Geological 
Survey and Texas Beard of Water En- 
gineers. The area, a leading cotton sec- 
tion, drilled about 6,000 new wells in 
1953. 

Near-drouth conditions prevailed in 
the area during 1958, the report points 
out. Precipitation at four stations av- 
eraged only 55 percent of normal and 
was the smallest since 1896 at one of the 
stations. 


e Many Wells Drilled—The report sum- 
marizes developments on the High Plains 
as follows: 

“In 1940 about 2,180 wells were used 
to irrigate approximately 250,000 acres. 
By the end of 1950, approximately 14,- 
500 wells were in use and about 1,900,000 
acres were irrigated. The area irrigated 
in the entire High Plains increased from 
2% million acres in 1952 to 3 million 
acres in 1953, an increase of about one- 
third. Essentially all the water is pump- 
ed from the Ogallala formation, the de- 
posit of sand, gravel, clay, and caliche 


that underlies and forms the High 
Plains. 

“During 1953 about 6,000 wells were 
drilled—35 percent more than during 
the preceding two-year period 1951-52, 
and of these wells more than 85 per- 
cent were drilled in the principal irrigated 
region of the southern High Plains. By 
the end of 1953 about 24,500 wells were 
in use or available for use, of which 
93 percent, or 23,000, were in the princi- 
pal irrigated region. Of the remaining 
1,500 wells, about 1,000 were in the 
more southerly counties of the High 
Plains. The area irrigated in the prin- 
cipal irrigated region increased from 
2,150,000 acres in 1952 to 2,900,000 acres 
during 1953. 

“On the basis of these estimates, it 
appears that in the principal irrigated 
region there has been a slight decrease 
in the number of acres irrigated per 
well. It is reported that a large number 
of irrigators have been compelled to 
drill supplementary wells to obtain 
enough water. This may be attributed 
to the low rainfall, which increased the 
need for pumped water, or to the de- 
cline in yield of some of the older wells.” 


e Withdrawal of Water Heavy—The re- 
port estimates withdrawals of ground 
water on the basis of number of acres 
irrigated, the duty of water per acre 
and the operating time as obtained from 
data on consumption of electricity. It 
says: 

“Since 1938 the withdrawals of ground 
water from the Ogallala formation have 
increased each year except during those 
periods (principally 1941) when precipi- 
tation was above normal and the de- 
mand for irrigation was relatively light. 

“Owing to drouth conditions, the with- 
drawals of ground 
water for irriga- 
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NO GIN IS COMPLETE 
without a STATIFIER 


Now that most gins dry seed cotton to a very low mois- 
ture content in order to gin it properly, they need to 
restore a small amount of moisture to the ginned cotton. 
This relieves strain on the tramper and press, eliminates 
the problem of broken bale ties, and restores some of 
the staple length and soft feel to the sample. 
tails on how Statifier moisture restoration can help in 
your ginning operation, write us today. 


KEMGAS COMPANY 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


tion, municipal, do- 
mestic, and indus- 
trial supplies in- 
creased from an 
estimated 3,750,000 
acre feet in 1952 to 
approximately 4,- 
800,000 acre feet 
in 1953, or about 28 
percent. Of the 
pumpage in 1953, 
approximately 90 
percent or 4,300,000 
acre feet was with- 
drawn in the prin- 
cipal irrigated re- 
gion, an increase of 
about 1,100,000 acre 
feet. About 75.009 
acre feet or about 
two percent of the 
total was with- 
drawn for munici- 
pal and industrial 
use. 

“Since 1938 ap- 
proximately 16 mil- 
lion acre feet of 
ground water has 
been pumped, of 
which more than 
60 percent has been 
pumped since 1950. 
Assuming a specif- 
ic yield cf 15 per- 
cent, the withdraw- 
als of ground wa- 
ter in 1953 unwa- 
tered 32 million 
acre feet of satu- 
rated material and 
the withdrawals 
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since 1938 have unwatered about 105 
million acre feet.” 


e Water Levels Drop—The continued de- 
cline in water levels is reported as fol- 
lows: 

“Prior to 1953, irrigation was concen- 
trated in relatively small areas and the 
declines of the water levels in wells were 
confined largely to those areas. Since 
1943, however, irrigation has spread out 
to form one large district, which in the 
principal irrigated region in the south- 
ern High Plains embraces all or parts 
of 19 counties. 

“During 1953 the water levels in most 
of the 476 widely distributed observa- 
tion wells were at their lowest level 
since 1938, when records began in most 
of the wells. Records show that in 1953 
the numerical net average decline of 
water levels was 4.9 feet, as compared 
with 3.9 feet in 1952. The available data 
show that in Floyd County the average 
net decline in 71 wells was 6.3 feet, com- 
pared with 5.3 feet in 1952. The maxi- 
mum decline recorded during 1953 was 
11.9 feet, which occurred in the area 
of concentrated pumping in west-central 
Floyd County.” 

A map published in the bulletin shows 
that the water level declined two feet or 
more from January 1953 to January 1954 
throughout a large area, including about 
4.2 million acres. 

“It shows that the great bulk of the 
water pumped in 1958, like that in pre- 
vious years, was derived from storage,” 
the author comments. 

“The pumping has not been distributed 
uniformly over the area but has been 
greatest in certain districts. As a re- 
sult, water levels have declined as much 
as 67 feet in an area of a few square 
miles southeast of Plainview and from 
50 to 60 feet in the areas southwest of 
Amarillo and around Lubbock. 

“Although it is in those areas of con- 
centrated pumping that the greatest un- 
watering of material has taken place, 
attention should be directed to those 
areas where the water level decline has 
been somewhat less, but where the sat- 
urated thickness has been reduced the 
most percentagewise because it was less 
at the beginning. In the southern part 
of Lubbock County the saturated thick- 
ness before pumping began in 1938 was 
considerably less than the average 
throughout the southern High Plains. By 
January 1954 the continued decline of 
water levels had reduced the saturated 
thickness by roughly one-half. 


“As the water levels decline, it be- 
comes increasingly important to regard 
the decline in water levels in terms of 
the thickness of the remaining saturated 
material. Areas such as those in the 
southern part of Lubbock County and 
southeast of Plainview, where the Ogal- 
lala formation is relatively thin, can be 
expected to experience diminishing 
yields sooner than the areas where the 
saturated sands are thicker.” 


Spain Prefers U.S. Lint 


Spain prefers U.S. cotton and would 
import more if dollar exchange were 
available, USDA reports. U.S. cotton 
is expected to account for about 225,000 
of the 325,000 bales which Spanish im- 
porters have set as their import goal 
for 1954-55. 

Spanish imports during the past sea- 
son were approximately 312,000 bales, 
about 60 percent from the U.S. 
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are spent annually in 
' pumping or storing and 
distributing water for 
America’s farms. 


Water transforms once-barren lands 
into fertile, productive fields. It is also a 
dependable standby to combat long, dam- 
aging droughts. 

In some regions, government irriga- 
tion projects or private irrigation com- 
panies make the water available. In 
others, resourceful farmers pump water 
from wells or from rivers. 


Wells, dams, ponds, lakes, rivers, 
springs—all available sources are en- 
listed. Pumping systems start the flow of 
water through a network of ditches or 
pipelines to the fields. There, applied 
directly or by sprinkler systems, the water 
works its magic. 

As the effort to provide additional 
irrigation water continues, ways to 
use it more efficiently are constantly 
being sought. Each step forward brings 
with it increased prosperity for Ameri- 
can agriculture. 


WA TE R is one of our most valuable resources. Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
recommends its conservation and efficient use, and endorses scientific 
irrigation as one of the sound practices of good farm management. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


50th ANNIVERSARY 


(INCORPORATED) 
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NEW ORLEANS e 


BOSTON 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 


and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. 


Copy must be in our hands by 


Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—One Ft. Worth steel sample seed 
shaker; Carver Tru-Line gummer for 176-141-106 
saws; one Butters milling machine for 141 saws; 
Chandler 42” bar huller; Carver late type 48” 
huller; French and Buckeye 85” stack cookers ; 
four pass Ft. Worth steel lint beaters, for first 
and second cut linters; Continental all steel and 
steel bound up packing single box linter baling 
presses; rebuilt Anderson Duo and Super-Duo 
expellers ; 106-141-176 saw linters; boilers, ae 
filter presses, screening tanks.—Address 

Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Four press hydraulic mill at Pitts- 
—- Texas to move, sell all or any part.—Stone 
. Hargrove, Harlingen, Texas. 

oe SALE—Oil Mill Machinery: Prater DF-9 
Blue Strealt, Williams and Jacobson grinders. 5 
high crushing rolls. Meal coolers. Screening tanks. 
Filter presses, Redler conveyors. Good condition. 
Contact—Lee Atherton Letter or phone Atlantic 
2112. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. ae LED ES. 

FOR SALE—All kinds cotton gin and oil mill 
equipment, expellers, screw presses, screening 
tanks, filter presses, natural gas engines, one 
GMAC No. 465 automatic box nailing machine 
with motor and some spare parts.—Carter Foster, 
Jr., P. O. Box 522, Temple, Texas. Phone 3-4890, 
warehouse 502 North Mth Street, , Temple, Texas. 





conditioner and 36” cooker; 
14l-saw Carver linters, 
all completely rebuilt. Fort Worth lint cleaner, 
filter presses, attrition mills, No. 199-60” seed 
cleaner, No. 153 separating unit, No. 186 double 
drum hull beater.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 
1212 South Industria] Blvd., Telephone PR-5958, 
Dallas, Texas. Re 

FOR SALE—New 12 x 18 type “RCD” rotary 
positive displacement Roots-Connersville blower to 
handle at the inlet 1540 c.f.m. air discharging at 
4# gauge pressure when operating at 510 r.p.m. 
requiring 35 b.h.p., complete with 40 h.p. motor. 
New Tyler Niagara vibrating sereen for copra 
type 300 Ser. #9417, 9’ 6” overall base frame 4’ 
x 8’ sgl. surface vibrating screen, 2 screens 4’ 
long each, 6’-234,” wide complete with 5 h.p. West- 
inghouse motor and magnetic switch. (2) New 
Tyler Hummer electric vibrator with hummer 
screen. #10203 frame 10’ long, 4’ 8” wide 38” 
high. Ser. No’s 50-1738-9. (2) New Williams cake 
grinders size 30, 10’ 3” long. 24%” wide. Serial 
No’s 11447-8., one with 100 h.p. motor. Contact— 
Lee Atherton, Letter or phone Atlantic 2112. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


complete with 14” 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 





Electric Motors 


. - Repair 


Partial list of motors in stock: 


1—300 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—2650 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6—200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—150 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—150 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock Dallas 
3-4711 HU-2801 


Harlingen 
3905 
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OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson hi — 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack coo 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil sereening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Four 1949 model French screw 
presses with 5-high 72” Frenco Drive cookers.— 
— Oil Mill, Attn. H. S. George, Jonestown, 
iss. 

FOR SALE—Anderson Twin Motor Super-Duo 36” 
cooker expellers complete with motors and elec- 
trical] starting equipment. Purchased new in 1946, 
operated approximately 3 years. Excellent condi- 
tion. Present arrangement for flax and soy 

will rebuild for cottonseed if desired. Contact— 
Lee Atherton, Letter or phone Atlantic 2112. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE— #199— 48” Bauer seed cleaner, with 
eyclone and pipes; #143—Bauer drag elevator, 
15’ 6” centers ; True Line Gummer for 106 saw 
cylinder; Continental, all steel, single box, up 
packing, 24 x 48 linter baling press; 9%” ram 
and casing; 30” Chandler huller; 36” Carver 
huller; eight linter Fort Worth pneumatic lint 
flue system (bought in 1950 new) with 4 pass 
Fort Worth lint cleaner and fans; 10 Carver 106 
perfection saws linters—will sell cheap; 72”— 
4 high-30 rings all steam jacketed, French cooker ; 
three—15 box, square columns, French hydraulic 
presses, if need repairs will sell less than full 
unit, boxes in good shape; set 48” French rolls; 
two—12 ton French accumulators; French hook 
type cake stripper and French hydraulic pump; 
10 k.w. generator; Murray Corliss steam engine, 
18 x 42, fly wheel 14’; 26” triple ply—94’ 10” 
leather drive belt, (bought in 1950); one 66 x 18— 
150# Murray H R T boiler; two gas burners for 
steam boilers; one Burnham boiler feed pump, 
8144 x 5 x 10 #68048; one coupling type clutch, 
100 h.p.—3 7/16 bore; one coupling type clutch, 
35 h.p.—2 7/16 bore; fans, shafts, flange type 
couplings, steel split pulleys, conveyors, hangers 
and other small items; four 80-saw Murray air 
blast gins, with 6” mote conveyor; one Gullett 
RAL separator, over Gullett all steel 6 cyl. hori- 
zontal gravity cleaner; one Murray steel belt 
distributor; one Gullett multiple hull extracting 
feeders; one all steel double hopper seed scale.— 
Brady Cotton Oil Co., Paul Klatt, secretary, 
Brady, Texas, phone 2322. 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—One Murray big reel drier; one 
Murray 52” separator.—Write W. H. Ritchey, 
a Oklahoma, or call Harold Franks, Haslet, 
exas 


GIN EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—3-80 Continental 
gin to be moved, complete with Mitchell feeders ; 
6 cylinder horizontal Murray cleaner; Murray con- 
veyor-distributor ; 1 M Mitchell burner; two story 
press; condenser; Fairbanks-Morse diesel engine; 
steel tank and all related items. One rebuilt 5 
cylinder Hardwicke-Etter cleaner, V drive, like 
new, $900; one rebuilt 6 cylinder horizontal Mur- 
ray cleaner on V drives with blow-in transition 
and dirt hopper bottom, $1.000; new 24-shelf tower 
drier, $1,350; 12-shelf tower drier, $750; 3-80 
Murray gin, complete with mote suction devices, 
glass fronts, $1,100; 3-80 Cen-Tennial gin stands, 
1949 model, with lint flues, $350; 7-80 Lummus 
gin stands, 1937 model, $100; 3-80 Cen-Tennial 
stands, 1940 model, $100; 72” Murray down-draft 
steel condenser, never been used, $1,400; two 
No. 30 Mitchell vaporizers, each $150; three 
Mitchell standard units, 1942 model, completely 
rebuilt on V drives, $475; 6-80 Cen-Tennial gin 
stands, 1947 model, $300; two % million Mitchell 
burners, each $260.—Wonder State Mfg. Co., 
Paragould, Ark. 

SEASONAL CLOSE-OUTS—One horizontal hy- 
draulic press pump, $150; one Continental paragon 
cotton press, $650; one all steel Cameron tramper, 
$400; 5-80 saw Lummus gin stands, $300 each; 
5-66” L.E.F. feeders, $250 each.—Hughston — 
Co., 2944 Oak Lane, Dallas, Texas, HU-5321 





FOR SALE: To be moved—4-70 Murray gin; 4-70 
Mitchell extractor feeders; one Murray 5-cylinder 
airline cleaner; one Murray incline 6-cylinder 
cleaner with late model press and condenser, all 
electric power. Gin in good condition and has run 
every year.—Artesia Alfalfa Grower’s Association, 
Artesia, N.M 

FOR SALE—Four 66” V-belt convertible Mitch- 
ells.—Jack Coffman, phone 736-W-2, Floydada, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE—Cotton gin in Grimes county located 
Iola, Texas; excellent condition, large warehouse 
with three acres of land. Phone Navasota, Texas 
5-6815 or write P. O. Box 191, Navasota, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Partial list of excellent late-model 
steel machinery for your gin plant. Several all- 
steel 80-saw air blast gins including Continentals 
with Model 30 fronts, glass-front Lummus, Gul- 
letts and standard Murray. One Wichita and one 
Lummus 14 foot steel bur machines. One all-steel 
Continental down-packing press with ram, casing 
and hydraulic manifold. One 4-cylinder, one 6- 
cylinder, 50-inch and one 6-cylinder, 72 inch Con- 
tinental and one 5-cylinder, 52-inch Murray incline 
and one 6-cylinder, 48-inch horizontal Lummus 
steel cleaner. One 1953 model, 52-inch Stacy and 
one 50-inch Continental separators. One steel Lum- 
mus conveyor distributor for right-hand outfit. 
Large selection of late model steel condensers, 
press pumps, trampers, fans, and hundreds of 
other excellent items for your gin plant. Three 
10 h.p., one 20 h.p., one 40 h.p., and two 100 h.p. 
electric motors. One 25 h.p. Continental and one 
46 h.p. Case gasoline power units. Other power 
available. For your largest, oldest and most reli- 
able source of guaranteed, late-model used and re- 
conditioned gin machinery, contact us. Qualified 
graduate engineer to assist you with any of your 
machinery problems at no obligation. Call us re- 
garding any machinery you have for sale or 
trade.—R. B. Strickland & Company, 13-A Hack- 
berry Street, Telephones: Day 2-8141, Night 3-7929, 
Waco, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil mills and compresses. 
Some for operation where located, others for sale 
to move. If interested contact M. M. Phillips, 
Phone 5-8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 








Personnel Ads 


WANTED—Night superintendent for oil mill. Must 
be capable, sober, steady worker. Mail particulars 
as to age, experience and references with applica- 
tion.—Vernon Oil Mill, Vernon, Texas. 
WANTED—Capable ginner ‘that has experience on 
Murray gins. Must state experience and wages 
expected in first letter. Season starts about the 
first part of September. West Texas territory.— 
Write Box “VL”, c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. ae 

FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
FOR SALE—One D-17000 Caterpillar, conmnvetety 
overhauled, equipped for cotton gin service, $2,750 
one LeRoi butane equipped RXIS 100 h.p. en- 
gine, completely rebuilt with factory warranty, 
$1,500; one D-13000 Caterpillar, good condition, 
$1,200.— Wonder State Mfg. Co. 10.5 Paragould, Ark. 


FOR SALE—One row Allis-Chalmers cotton pick- 
er, used only one season. Will sell for %4 of cost. 
Write or call Farmers Gin Co., Bolivar, “Tenn. 

















FOR SALE—One 30 h.p. boiler, good condition. 
One \%-inch Black & Decker drill.—H. L. Tram- 
mell, Sandy Point, Texas. 


Combed Sales Yarn Use 


Reported by Council 


The latest figures (1952) show that 
about 798,000 bales of cotton were util- 
ized in making combed sales yarn in 
that year, with 81 percent of consump- 
tion going into underwear, hosiery, 
thread, government fabrics and outer- 
wear, ‘the National Cotton Council re- 
ports in a special survey. 

The survey, conducted by the Coun- 
cil in cooperation with the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association, was 
undertaken to develop more factual in- 
formation on the demand for combed 
sales yarn and to analyze competitive 
problems faced by cotton. 

The Council reports that the combed 
sales yarn industry, which operates ap- 
proximately 2,270,000 spindles, is a pri- 
mary source of yarn for manufacturing 
plants without spinning equipment. It 
also is a supplemental source of combed 
yarn for integrated spinning and weav- 
ing establishments. During military 
emergencies, the industry is of strate- 
gic importance as a source of combed 


yarn. 
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Arkansas Counties Added To 
Drouth Area; Total 196 


USDA reported on Aug. 9 that coun- 
ties designated as drouth areas totaled 
196, as 11 Arkansas counties were added 
to the drouth listing. Arkansas coun- 
ties placed in the emergency category 
included Benton, Boone, Carroll, Craw- 
ford, Franklin, Johnson, Logan, Madi- 
son, Newton, Sebastian and Washington. 

Colorado and Texas each have had 
23 counties designated as drouth areas, 
Wyoming 13 counties, New Mexico 24, 
Oklahoma 26 and Missouri 76 counties. 


Cotton in Western U.S. 
is Booklet Subject 


A summary of papers presented at 
the Western Cotton Production Confer- 
ence held at Phoenix last spring has 
been published by the Southwest Five- 
State Cotton Growers’ Association, Ar- 
izona Cotton Growers’ Association and 
the National Cotton Council. 

Entitled Western Cotton Production, 
the booklet digests discussions heard 
there on diseases, weed control, insect 
control, defoliation, soil fertility prob- 
ae and quality of cotton desired by 
mills, 


@ Sex Life of Grasses 
Bothers Breeders 


GRASS ISN’T just grass, scientists 
will tell you. And trying to produce hy- 
brid strains which will be drouth resist- 
ant is a task of no small size. One of 
the big difficulties is the curious sex 
life of the different species. 

Generally, if grasses are drouth-re- 
sistant, they aren’t much good as cattle 
feed. If they make good grazing, they 
are generally not drouth-resistant. 
cross, having the desirable qualities of 
both types, is desperately needed in the 
sun-scorched Southwest. 

However, the different species prop- 
agate themselves in different ways. This 
makes the plant breeders’ job difficult. 

Some grasses set their own seeds with- 
out any fertilization from another plant. 
The flowers of others never open. The 
number of chromosomes, the heridity- 
carrying units, varies from one species 
to another. Chromosome numbers have 
to match for successful cross-breeding. 

The Plant Research Institute at the 
University of Texas, Austin, directed 
by Dr. W. Gordon Whaley, is one of the 
institutions studying this problem. He 
points out that from one billion acres 
of grassland come one-half of the na- 


tion’s meat, most of its leather, wool and 
mohair as well as many drugs and oth- 
er products. Drouth, he emphasizes, cuts 
this production; thus the search for 
drouth-resistant grass. 


New Mexico Station Plans 
Irrigation Field Day 


New Mexico Experiment Substation at 
Tucumcari will hold its fourth annual 
Irrigation Field Day Aug. 24, says Da- 
vid H. Williams, in charge of the ex- 
perimental work. 

The morning will be devoted to tours 
of irrigated research plots, and in the 
afternoon the program will include dis- 
cussions on weed control, techniques of 
irrigation, production costs for growing 
alfalfa and grain sorghums by irriga- 
tion, and use of roughages in cattle feed- 


ing. 


Visalia Gin Officers Named 


Officers of Visalia (Calif.) Coopera- 
tive Gin were re-elected at the recent 
annual meeting. They include N. C. 
Piepgrass, president; Ed Hill, first vice- 
president; Clyde Hash, second vice-pres- 
ident; Gerald Steiner, treasurer; and 
Le Roy Mills, secretary. 





Bee Line Following 
Blossom Trail 


NY HONEY BEE tired of the same old sights and 

same old meals year in and year out ought to apply 

for work with the Big Bend Honey Co., Marathon, Texas. 

Bees working for this outfit follow a blossom circuit that 

takes them from the lush orange groves of the Rio Grande 

Valley to the blossoming clover, alfalfa and cotton fields 
of the High Plains of Texas every year. 

Besides all the travel benefits, a Big Bend bee gets a 
four-months’ paid vacation every year plus huulatene 
lodgings. 

Working conditions are pleasant, but owners Harvey 
and Howard Hatch, twin brothers, expect their bees to 
produce. Right now, the Hatches have 1,000 work camps 
—hives, that is—in the Plainview region and the bees sta- 
tioned in them are gleaning their sweets principally from 
clover and alfalfa. 

Soon, however, the bees will find richer sipping in the 
fields of irrigated cotton. 

In all, the Hatches have 1,500 hives—quite an increase 
from the 16 they started out with back in 1932. From 
February through September every year, they and their 
workers are busy migrating northward with the growing 
season. 

In October, they make a bee line back to the Valley, 
where they rest through January. That is, the bees rest. 
The Hatches are generally busy getting ready for a repeat 
swing through the honey-producing regions. 

The Hatch brothers started in their unusual business to 
commercialize on the honey. Nowadays, though, they 
“rent” bees for pollination, especially in vetch fields. Vetch 
produces poor honey yields and the operators can not af- 
ford to keep their charges on that crop exclusively for 
the honey yield. 

In the Plainview region, the bees not only produce excel- 
lent honey but—although the bees may not have ever 
stopped to think about it—they also perform a significant 
job in increasing alfalfa, clover and cotton production. 

Most of the hives have three or four supers. The 
Hatches never permit their hives to swarm if they can 
help it, preferring for economy reasons to divide swarms 


Honey Braceros Reap 
Rich Rewards, says this story 
From Lubbock Avalanche 


when they become over-size. 

The bees go on duty in February and one can imagine 
how delighted they must be to get back at the old grind. 
They certainly could not end the winter’s idleness in more 
pleasant surroundings, for they go back to work in the 
orange groves of the Rio Grande Valley. 

After about two months among the orange blossoms, 
during which time they do a pollination job worth many 
thousands of dollars to the orange growers, the hives are 
loaded on trucks at night while the workers are at home 
and transported to the Uvalde region where they are put 
to work among the mesquite in bloom to gather honey of 

a particularly tangy flavor. 

In May, the hives are transported to Freestone County 
where they keep on the job for a few weeks pollinating 
vetch. From that area they go to the Plains. 

The bees are used to pollinate alfalfa if the fields are 
to produce seed crops. When their Plains assignment is 
finished in late September the hives make the 400-mile 
trek to Marathon—there to dream perhaps of the sunshine 
and flowers that have been their honeyed lot. 

The Hatches extract the honey from the comb me- 
chanically, taking the contents of 45 frames in from 15 
to 30 minutes. The comb is returned to the hive, a time 
saver for the bees, as it takes several pounds of honey to 
make a pound of comb. 

The beemen say the bee pollination increases cotton 
yield up to 35 percent and raises the yield of alfalfa seed 
as much as 1,000 pounds to the acre. 

The brothers, both single, have been so closely as- 
sociated with their charges for the past 22 years that they 
apparently think like bees, for they are neat and orderly 
in their operations and keep as busy as bees. 

They handle the hive robbing process casually and 
without protection from the bees—and they are immune 
to swelling when they are stung. 

They couldn’t estimate how many times they’ve been 
stung, but it ought not to be many. People say, you know, 
that a bee dies whenever it stings someone—and, with the 
deal the Hatches give them, what bee would be crazy 
enough to commit suicide? 
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break the drouth. Then beginning July 
22, there was a 96-day period, ending 
after the cotton growing season, in 
which the total rainfall was less than 
two inches. In 1952, there was a 61-day 
drouth covering the critical months of 
June and July, with only 0.87 inch of 
rain during the entire period and with 
the largest daily amount being 0.32 inch. 

For the 82-year period, we must keep 
in mind that we are dealing with data 
for the cotton growing season ending 
in early September. During the 82 years, 
records show: 

One drouth of 103 days duration; 

Two other douths more than two 
months in length; 

Five drouths between 1'% 
months long; 

32 drouths between one and 1!4 months 
long; and 

198 drouths of 14 days to less than a 
month long. 

The numbers of drouths of intermed- 
iate length in this tabulation are in- 
creased considerably if you disregard 
some rains of more than 0.25 inch but 
which did not actually break the drouths. 
I know it is difficult to grasp the fig- 
ures just given, so let’s dump all of them 
into one pot and reduce them to an av- 
erage. The average is three drouths per 
cotton growing season, covering a total 
of 67 drouth days for the season. This 
compares with an average of 150 drouth 
days per year if the entire year is con- 
sidered, broken down into six periods of 
about 25 days each, on the average. 

Incidentally, I wish to point out that 
it appears from the 82-year record that 
drouth years are sometimes close to- 
gether and disastrous results may ac- 
cumulate (the period 1940 to 1944 was 
the most recent); and that we may be 
at present in the third year of such a 
series. But do not misunderstand me, I 
certainly would not attempt to forecast 
general weather conditions for the next 
year or two. 

During the 82 years there were only 
three years when no drouths occurred 
during the cotton growing season; only 
seven years with less than a total of 30 
drouth days; and only 34 years with 
less than 60 such days. In other words, 
in about 6 years out of 10 we may ex- 
pect to have a total of 60 or more 
drouth days during the season. 

The 82-year average number of 
drouth days per month increases from 
about six in April to about 15 in July 
and 17 in August—the very months that 
cotton needs the greatest amount of wa- 
ter. We can expect drouth days in about 
4 years out of 10 in April, with an in- 
crease to about 8 years out of 10 in Au- 
gust. The May to July average is only 
slightly less than that of August. 

There is little correlation between 
total annual rainfall and the total num- 
ber of drouth days during the growing 
season. Normally, we might expect that 
the largest number of drouth days 
would fall in those years with the least 
rainfall, and vice versa. But we have in 
one case no drouth days in a year with 
almost a record low in rainfall and in 
another a total of over 100 such days 
in a year with more than 60 inches of 
rain. Just last year, we had rather long 
drouth periods, but annual rainfall was 
two inches above the average. 

It is also found that total monthly 
amounts of rain are of little value in de- 
tecting drouth periods, unless the entire 


and two 


od 


month has practically no rain. Many 
months in serious drouth years have 
rainfall much above normal, but in a 
considerable number of cases the rain 
falls at an excessive rate, much of it 
runs off, and the crop receives little 
permanent benefit unless more rain falls 
in a few days. 

The rainfall pattern in the cotton 
growing season has changed somewhat 
over a long period of years. If we di- 
vide the 82-year record into two equal 
periods, we find that June to August 
rainfall was 25 percent or more above 
normal in 18 years during the first pe- 
riod, and in only 12 years in the second 
period; that April to July and Septem- 
ber rainfall was 25 percent or more be- 
low normal in 13 years during the first 
+ gi but it increased to 17 in the sec- 
ond. 

Contrary to popular belief, our annual 
rainfall has been increasing in recent 
years. The low point was reached prob- 
ably in the late 30’s. 


Physical Essentials, by Ivan D. Wood, 
Denver, Extension Soil Conservation 
Service Irrigation Specialist 


THE ACTUAL physical essentials for 
irrigation are water supply, equipment 
or structures for applying the water to 
the land, and the land itself. 


e Water Supply—Without proper water 
supply, irrigation of any crop is, of 
course, usually unprofitable and often 
impossible. The main types of water sup- 
ply are wells, streams, rivers, lakes, 
and farm ponds. It is extremely impor- 
tant to investigate water supply before 
purchasing irrigation equipment or lev- 
eling land with the idea of using grav- 
ity irrigation. In my trips to the South- 
east, I found considerable misunder- 
standing regarding the use of the farm 
pond. Many farm ponds contain less than 
five acre feet of water, which might 
conceivably be used to irrigate 8 to 10 
acres of land, but certainly not a large 
area. A single lake or stream may have 
enough supply and enough recharge for 
one farm, but once irrigation is started, 
perhaps other tracts of land may be 
irrigated from the same supply, in 
which case trouble may soon be exper- 
ienced. 

In many areas the irrigation well is 
the only dependable source of supply. 
Some states have made extensive ground 
water surveys and have accurate infor- 
mation as to location, thickness of the 
aquifer, recharge rates, and dependa- 
bility of the supply. Other states do not. 
Before investing in expensive wells and 
pumping equipment, the farmer should 
have the best information obtainable re- 
garding the dependability of the supply. 
I have found in my travels in Eastern 
States that little or no information 
seems available on the correct methods of 
drilling irrigation wells, on the proper 
type of pumping equipment, and the 
power to use it. Techniques of design- 
ing and developing irrigation wells are 
fairly well established in old, irrigated 
areas, but much information is needed 
in new areas to avoid costly mistakes. 

Pumping equipment from open bodies 
of water is fairly well standardized and 
consists of horizontal centrifugai 
pumps, or propeller type pumps, driven 
by electric or internal combustion mo- 
tors. Due to the fact that the static 
lift is often low, poor efficiency is not 
so costly as in the case of deep wells, 
but nevertheless, it is a factor to be 
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considered. If an efficient plant is to 
result, the pump and the power plant 
must be well matched, and the pump 
must be designed for the job it is ex- 
pected to do. 

Pumping equipment for wells is ex- 
pensive, and efficiency often may de- 
termine whether or not the irrigator 
makes a profit from his venture. The 
equipment is usually the deep well tur- 
bine, either directly connected to an 
electric motor or driven by an internal 
combustion motor connected through a 
shaft and gear head. 

It is essential that the characteris- 
tics of the well be determined in advance. 
In other words, it must be known what 
the yield of the well is at various stages 
of drawdown. Then the pump must be 
fitted to the characteristics of the well 
and the power plant fitted to the pump. 
There are thousands of cases of tragic 
misfits in all pumping areas and these 
cost the irrigator untold thousands of 
dollars. 


e Application Equipment—It is probable 
that sprinkler equipment will be used 
on most irrigation projects in the East- 
ern and Southern States, although this 
is not universally true. Fortunately, 
many distributors and dealers are well 
equipped with engineering personnel 
who can correctly design sprinkler 
equipment and teach the farmer to op- 
erate it. Through the medium of ir- 
rigation schools conducted by colleges 
and universities, sprinkler equipment 
dealers and distributors are performing 
pretty well in accordance with the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers’ 
“minimum requirements for the design, 
installation and performance of sprink- 
ler irrigation equipment.” 

I believe it is highly essential that the 
irrigation farmer purchase his sprink- 
ler equipment from one reliable concern 
rather than shopping around and buy- 
ing it a piece at a time. In older irri- 
gated areas the latter practice has re- 
sulted in no end of trouble, not only for 
the farmer, but for the dealer and dis- 
tributor as well. Sprinkler equipment 
is not cheap. A survey of some 70 sys- 
tems in Colorado indicated a first cost 
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of about $90 per acre, the range being 
from $45 to more than $200. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan indicates that the 
cost of applying water by sprinkler in 
that state is approximately $3.50 to $4 
per acre inch, when all costs are calcu- 
lated. 

I am of the opinion that gravity irri- 
gation has a much more universal ap- 
plication in the East and South than is 
generally supposed. People in these 
areas visualize gravity irrigation as re- 
quiring great quantities of water spread 
in wild profusion all over the land sur- 
face. With proper design and proper 
land preparation, gravity irrigation may 
be as economical of water as sprinkler 
irrigation and even more so under many 
conditions. The amount of labor required 
may be only a small fraction of that re- 
quired for sprinkler irrigation. 

The great difficulties now facing 
gravity irrigation are the facts that 
it has few salesmen, and many engineers 
do not have the faintest notion of how 
to design such a system or to use it 
after it is designed. The invention and 
development of large land leveling equip- 
ment have completely changed the pic- 
ture in many areas. Near where I op- 
erate land in Nebraska, it is fairly 
common practice to remove the top soil, 
stockpile it, level the land, and replace 
the top-soil, with a cost still less than 
that of some commercial type systems. 
Instead of using unsightly and wasteful 
irrigation ditches, gated surface pipe is 
recommended for many central, eastern, 
and southern areas. This pipe is light, 
is manufactured in 20-foot sections 
with quick coupling joints, and can be 
placed in position quickly. If irrigation 
is not needed, the pipe can be conveniently 
stored. If irrigation is needed quickly, 
it can be placed in operation in a matter 
of two or three hours. The gates can be 
opened and water supplied to each row 
of cotton, or the pipe may be used for 
conducting large quantities of water for 
the irrigation of pasture or close grow- 
ing crops. 


e The Land—tThe best results can usual- 
ly be accomplished when the entire farm 
unit is taken into consideration for ir- 
rigation planning. Irrigation introduces 
new crops, new practices, new work 
schedules—all of these need to be con- 
sidered and a careful conservation plan 
made if the irrigation farmer is to suc- 
ceed. It is often essential to get water 
off the land as well as on and, there- 
fore, drainage must be provided—some- 
times surface and sometimes under- 
ground. If gravity irrigation is to be 
attempted, land preparation is usually 
essential. The land surface may have to 
be reshaped so that application can be 
made efficiently and with the best re- 
sults. The dire results which were pre- 
dicted in Western States when land 
preparation was first started have sel- 
dom developed. Agronomists have come 
forth with soil treatments which soon 
have the cut sections in production. In 
many areas, top-soil is being replaced 
where deep cuts have been made. 

It is common practice now to remove 
as much slope as possible in order that 
water may be applied without erosion. 
Skillful design will often permit a single 
ditch to be used for drainage and irri- 
gation, depending on conditions at va- 
rious seasons of the year. 

A carefully made soils map, a topogra- 
phic map, and a good land use plan are 
fundamental essentials, it seems to me, 
before too much money is invested in 
an irrigation venture. 
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Probably one of the greatest prob- 
lems which will be encountered by East- 
ern and Southern irrigators will be the 
tendency on the part of farmers to 
wait too long before applying water. 
This is true even in old Western irri- 
gated areas. Usually the successful ir- 
rigator cheeks the subsoil and begins 
applying water before the crop is ac- 
tually in need. It should be remembered 
that six or seven acres a day is youd 
ccverage with irrigation water and part 
of the crop may be burned up, or at 
least severely damaged, before it is 
reached. 


Need for Research, by John R. Carreker, 
Athens, Ga., Agricultural Engineer, Di- 
vision of Soil Management, Humid Re- 
gions, USDA 


IRRIGATING COTTON in the humid 
South is a relatively new practice. There 
are many things we don’t know about 
it. Following are some of the major 
questions which need fuller answers: 

1. What are the costs of and benefits 
from cotton irrigation? 

W. P. Law, Jr., agricultural engineer, 
Clemson College, Clemson, S.C., reported 
that in 1953 two irrigations totaling 2.6 
inches increased the seed cotton yield 
655 pounds over the unirrigated cotton. 
The fiber length was 31/32 inch not 
irrigated, and 1 1/32 inch irrigated. The 
staple length alone increased the value 
of the cotton more than the cost for 
labor and fuel for applying the water. 
A survey by Law in 1952 showed that 
operating costs for sprinkler irrigation 
were about $2 per acre inch of water 
applied. Overhead costs for interest, de- 
preciation and repairs were from $6 to 
$18 per acre per year for the sprinkler 
equipment and power unit. This is good 
data, but there’s not enough of it. Many 
more research studies are needed to per- 
mit reliable answers to questions on the 
costs and returns from cotton irrigation 
under all sorts of conditions. 

2. What are the optimum moisture re- 
quirements of cotton? 

How much water does cotton need? 
How often should it be applied? How 
fast can it be put on the land? These 
questions are basic in an irrigation pro- 
gram for any crop. A lot of research in- 
formation is needed to answer them. 
The answers are not available. Some 
work is now under way at a few loca- 
tions. 

How much water is available to plants 
in a given soil? We call that the avail- 
able water capacity (A.W.C.) of the soil. 
How fast is water lost out of the soil 
by evaporation and transpiration? We 
call that the evapotranspiration or con- 
sumptive use rate. How fast can water 
be applied to a soil without runoff oc- 
curring? That is governed by the infil- 
tration rate of the soil. 

A limited amount of information is 
available on these soil properties, but we 
need much more. 

The amount of water stored in the 
soil, the rate it is used out, and the 
rate it can be returned all affect the 
design, cost and use of irrigation sys- 
tems. Sandy soils hold less water than 
clay soils. Irrigation applications are 
less at a time and more frequent on 
sandy soil than on clay soil. Large plants 
in hot weather use water faster than 
small plants or those growing in cooler 
weather. Crusted or tight soils take in 
water more slowly than a porous soil. 
Water must be applied at a slower rate 
when the infiltration is slow, thereby 
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increasing the time irrigation equipment 
must run at one setting. 

These basic soil-plant-moisture rela- 
tionships need to be determined for ev- 
ery major soil type in the cotton pro- 
ducing area of the nation. 

3. How will irrigation affect other pro- 
duction practices? 

Limited data show that when moisture 
is plentiful all season, cotton makes bet- 
ter use of the available nutrient supply. 
Then what is the optimum fertility level 
when moisture is not a limiting factor? 
We don’t know. We are sure it is 
higher than the levels presently rec- 
ommended. Irrigation and fertilization 
studies are needed throughout the Cot- 
ton Belt. 

How do optimum moisture and fertil- 
ity levels affect other production prac- 
tices such as cultivation and insect and 
disease control? Research data and ex- 
perience are needed to answer such 
questions. 

4. How can one tell when it is time to 
apply irrigation water? 

More farmers who own irrigation 
systems have asked me that question 
than any other single one. The correct 
answer should be, “Begin in time so 
that all the field is covered before the 
available soil moisture is completely 
used up.” That means one must know 
how much moisture is available in the 
soil at all times. 

Instruments are available that indi- 
cate the supply of available moisture in 
the soil at any time. One type is called 
the tensiometer. Another measures the 
resistance to the flow of electricity as 
an indicator of moisture conditions. Both 
require some skill on the part of the 
user, 

A crude but practical method is to 
observe and feel the soil. Experience will 
indicate the relative amount of mois- 
ture. 

Other methods utilize a system of 
bookkeeping. The available moisture is 
decreased from day to day by estimated 
amounts according to the stage of crop 
growth, atmospheric conditions and oth- 
er factors, while rainfall and irrigation 
add to the supply. 

With all these methods, data are need- 
ed on the daily use rates of moisture by 
the plants, the water holding properties 
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of the soil, and other such factors. 

5. How much water is needed? 

The amount of irrigation water need- 
ed will vary from year to year and one 
location to another according to the 
rainfall pattern. Experience over a num- 
ber of years should give an indication 
of the water requirements. 


There is an abundant supply of water 
for cotton irrigation all over the humid 
belt. These water resources are largely 
undeveloped, however. The oversupply 
at some seasons needs to be conserved 
for use during periods of stress. 

Research data are needed on the best 
ways of conserving the available supply 
for use at a later date. 

6. What method of application or type 
of equipment works best for irrigating 
cotton? 

The choice of method, type of sprink- 
lers, power unit or other equipment 
should be based on economy and con- 
venience of operation. And here again 
research information is lacking. We do 
not have enough information to advise 
farmers adequately on the most eco- 
nomical and most convenient method 
of irrigating cotton. 

There is also a need for less expensive 
irrigation equipment. The manufactur- 
ers have a major responsibility for re- 
ducing costs of production and market- 
ing so that farmers can buy irrigation 
equipment with considerably less capital 
outlay than is now required. This can 
be done through continued research in 
industry. 


Services of the Irrigation Industry, by 
Dan Howell, Memphis, Choctaw, Inc. 


THE IRRIGATION INDUSTRY has 
done much to further the idea of sup- 
plemental irrigation, but since it is still 
comparatively new in this section of our 
country, the majority of prospective 
owners of irrigation systems know very 
little of the complex factors involved 
in designing a system to achieve their 
particular objectives. 


The irrigation industry is therefore 
faced with the responsibility of de- 
signing systems that will give maximum 
efficiency at the lowest possible ex- 
pense to the prospect. In doing this, we 
have to provide a large number of ser- 
vices to the farmer. 

First, we have to make sure that there 
is adequate water available for a full 
irrigation season. Water is available 
from many surface sources such as 
flowing streams, lakes and ponds. 

The use of wells as a source of water 
is accepted in some areas, but in others 
it is advisable to have an analysis made 
to determine whether or not prolonged 
use of this water would have ill effects 
on the soil or crop. In some areas, lakes 
and streams are contaminated by indus- 
trial wastes. The legal aspects of pump- 
ing water from wells or streams should 
be explained to the prospective purchas- 
er of an irrigation system. In areas 
where there are no laws governing the 
take from a stream, the buyer should 
be reminded of possible competition up- 
stream which may affect his source of 
water. The industry representative 
realizes the general tendency to under- 
estimate the quantity of water required 
for an irrigation season, and should be 
prepared to analyze carefully the water 
source with the prospect. 

The second service of the representa- 
tive is to recommend the type system 
best suited for the areas to be irrigated. 
After consideration of the many varia- 
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bles involved, a decision to use furrow, 
flood or sprinkler irrigation should be 
given, keeping in mind that the proper 
type system should give the prospect 
maximum effectiveness for his money. 

Next service is determining the rate 
of application. The water should be ap- 
plied only as fast as the soil will absorb 
it. The industry representative should 
determine soil type, grade and type of 
crop, to determine rate of application: 
the lower the holding capacity of the 
soil—the faster the infiltration rate; the 
higher the holding capacity of the soil— 
the slower the infiltration rate. A uni- 
form application of water with a min- 
imum of runoff and evaporation loss is 
the desired objective. 

Plant feeder roots will vary in depth 
from less than one foot to three or four 
feet. The depth to which the plant feed- 
er roots will penetrate is the depth to 
which a plant will feed. It is obviously 
unnecessary to irrigate beyond the root 
depths of the plant. It must be remem- 
bered that the water, when applied to 
the soil, does not seep down through the 
soil until it has reached the saturation 
point. Then, and only then, will the soil 
release water through the pull of grav- 
ity, to the lower levels. The irrigation 
engineer or representative should ad- 
vise the correct depths for the various 
crops to be irrigated. 

Before a sprinkler system can be prop- 
erly designed it is necessary that the 
difference in elevation in water supply 
and areas to be irrigated be determined. 
It is my opinion that this service should 
be furnished by the industry. 

One of the most important preliminary 
design factors for a sprinkler system is 
to consider the direction of the prevail- 
ing winds. If possible the laterals should 
run across the wind. The representative 
should also advise the buyer how to 
compensate for winds higher than six 
miles per hour. 

The pump is the heart of the irrigation 
system and it is therefore most impor- 
tant that the respresentative recommend 
a unit that will meet the requirements 
of the particular irrigation system to 
be installed. Allowances must be made 
if the purchaser is considering additions 
to his original system. Self-contained, 
portable pumps and power units are 
available, but in many cases it is more 
economical to use a farm tractor or other 
unit that is available and can be coupled 
to the proper size pump. 

Fuel costs for operating the pumping 
unit must be considered. In many areas 
the cost of fuels will vary to the extent 
that the use of one fuel, or electricity, 
over another, will amount to considera- 
ble saving over a year’s pumping sea- 
son. The representative should be famil- 
iar with this variation by areas and so 
advise the buyer. 

The representative, after making a 
survey of the area to be irrigated, should 
be in a position to furnish the buyer 
with a detailed, scaled plan of the pro- 
posed system showing main line and 
lateral placement and size, spacing of 
sprinklers on laterals, movement of lat- 
erals on the main line, pumping rate and 
pressure, application rate, and rate of 
coverage for a specific design area serv- 
ing specific crops and crop acreage. 

The representative assuming respon- 
sibility for the installation of the sys- 
tem should furnish warranties covering 
quality and workmanship of the equip- 
ment which the manufacturers guaran- 
tee, and provide for replacement of de- 
fective parts which fail because of poor 
quality or workmanship. 
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The representative should maintain an 
inventory of replacement parts and re- 
quired equipment for repair service. The 
extent of this available service should 
be such that users in the territory would 
be assured of reasonable service which 
would avoid loss due to shutdown of a 
system for replacement parts or repairs. 

The representative should supervise 
the installation and operation of the 
system until the buyer or his operator 
is familiar with the operation and main- 
tenance of the pump and proper move- 
ment of the laterals. 

Soil moisture should be checked both 
before and after irrigation. The repre- 
sentative should show the buyer wheth- 
er or not the wilting point has been 
reached or whether or not moisture 
should be added; also, how to check to 
determine if the soil has been saturated 
to the bottom of the root zone. 

The representative should make at 
least two inspections each year to de- 
termine if the buyer is using the equip- 
ment to his best advantage and if the 
equipment is performing according to 
specifications. 


Water Rights, by Wells A. Hutchins, 
Berkeley, Calif., Principal Irrigation 
Economist, Production Economics Re- 
search Branch, ARS, USDA 


THE TWO BASIC—and conflicting— 
principles governing rights to the use 
of water of watercourses are the ripar- 
ian doctrine and the appropriation doc- 
trine. 

The riparian doctrine recognizes in the 
owner of land contiguous to a natural 
stream or lake certain rights in the use 
of the water. He has, under certain 
circumstances, the right to use the stream 
for floating logs, boating, recreation, 
and other purposes. He may use as 
much of the water as he needs for do- 
mestic purposes. For irrigation, his use 
must be reasonable in relation to the 
uses of all other riparian owners. The 
use of water is limited to riparian land. 
There is no priority among riparian 
owners based upon the time of begin- 
ning use of the water. The riparian 
right is not lost solely bv nonuse, but 
it can be lost by prescription. 

The appropriation doctrine recognizes 
rights to use water based solely upon 
priority in the time of acquiring the 
right. The first person who diverts and 
puts to beneficial use a specific quanti- 
ty of water has the right to continue 
doing so without interference from la- 
ter appropriators. Each appropriative 
right is superior to all later ones and 
inferior to all earlier ones. Water may 
be appropriated for any beneficial use 
upon any land, regardless of its con- 
tiguity to any stream. The right can be 
lost by abandonment, forfeiture, pre- 
scription, or estoppel. 

The courts in various decisions have 
acknowledged that the owner of land on 
which diffused surface waters occur may 
capture them for consumptive use on 
his land. Few, if any, decisions have 
held either that the land owner may or 
that he may not withhold diffused sur- 
face water that otherwise would flow 
to a stream on which avpropriative 
rights have been established. 

Waters of definite underground 
streams are subject to the law of water- 
courses. Other ground waters, commonly 
known as percolating waters, are sub- 
ject to several different principles: 

The doctrine of absolute ownership rec- 
ognizes the right of the overlying land 
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owner to pump the water at any time or 
in any quantity, regardless of the effect 
upon his neighbors’ water supply. 

The doctrines of reasonable use and of 
correlative rights restrict the land own- 
er’s use to reasonableness in relation to 
the reasonable needs of other land own- 
ers. 

The doctrine of appropriation is an- 


alogous to the appropriation doctrine of 
surface streams. 

e Need for Adequate Laws—So long as 
water supplies are ample for the re- 
quirements of all who desire them, the 
need for water rights laws is not press- 
ing. It is when the demands exceed the 
available supply, and some or all water 
users cannot have enough, that the prob- 
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MECHANIZATION PROGRESSES 


m@ HERE ARE some brief comments taken from papers and 
discussions at the eighth Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Con- 


MORE THAN SUBSTITUTION—“ .. . Mechanization involves far more than 
the mere substitution of machines for human labor. . 
breeders, processors, and others... . 
shorthand term for mechanical, chemical, and biological improvements which 
Wells, Washington, Administrator, Ag- 


Mechanization, in fact has become a 


SAVE EXCESS WATER—“There is an abundant supply of water for cotton 
irrigation all over the humid belt. These water resources are largely unde- 
veloped, however. The oversupply .. . 
periods of stress.’.—John R. Carreker, Athens, Ga., Agricultural Engineer, 
Division of Soil Management, Humid Regions, USDA. 


REAL STAKE IN IRRIGATION—“. . 
in cotton irrigation. Cotton grown under favorable moisture conditions seems 
to carry a higher fat and oil content in the seed and a lower protein content.” 
—W. P. Law, Jr., Clemson, Associate Agricultural Engineer, South Carolina 


needs to be conserved for use during 


. Cottonseed processors have a stake 


SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION—“Supplemental irrigation is a means of 
protecting investment by reducing or eliminating the hazard of drouth. .. . It 
is a means of obtaining high and stable yields year after year... 
Hardin, Grady, President, Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation. 


For profitable cotton irrigation, a grower 
will need a unit of 300 or more acres of cropland—with at least 100 acres in 
cotton. Certainly the operator will need a high degree of managerial ability and 
access to the necessary capital.”—John W. White, Fayetteville, Associate Di- 
rector, Arkansas Experiment Station. 


DISEASE CONTROL PROGRESS—“. . . 
(in disease control work). . . . More progress has been made than is being 
Effective seed treatments for seed-borne diseases and 
damping off of seedlings have been available for years. But still no more 
than two-thirds of the planting seed are properly treated each year, and 
seedling diseases still hold top rank among cotton disease losses.”—H. G. 
Johnston, Memphis, Production and Marketing Division, National Cotton Coun- 


WEED CONTROL PROGRESS—“. . . 
mechanical weed control) is behind us and... 
rounded out and made into graded curves. The road ahead will be smoother.” 
—Fred C. Elliott, College Station, Cotton Work Specialist, Texas Extension 


CREDIT NEEDS CHANGE—“American agriculture ... 
ing. Consequently, the credit needs of farmers also change from time to 
. . Institutions extending credit to farmers have a challenge to keep 
pace and change their methods with the changing times.”—Robert B. Tootell, 
Washington, Governor, Farm Credit Administration. 


FIRST STEPS NEED HELP—“We have found .. . that it is very important 
operators of small farms to take the first steps in mechanization. 
. . . Many such farmers on small acreages, starting with small machines 
bought with borrowed money right after the war, are now owners of sub- 
stantial acreages and are farming on a larger scale because they were able 
to obtain the equipment and the credit they needed.”—-F. W. Jenks, Chicago, 
Vice-President, International Harvester Co. 


QUESTIONS FOR FUTURE—“Mechanization offers a wide range of tools 
and techniques which have enabled many to break through the low economic 
ceiling associated with a man, a mule and a small patch of land... . How- 
ever, I have serious questions about where we might be in 1975. ... Are we 
on a ‘high enough road’ so that comparable incomes and efficiencies will be 
. . | wonder if the research and education programs of private 
and public groups are bold enough—and especially if they are basic enough— 
to bring this about.”—C. R. Sayre, Scott, Miss., President, Delta & Pine Land 


. . It also involves plant 


”—Joe C. 


Significant progress has been made 


The roughest part of the road (in 
the sharp turns have been 


is constantly chang- 
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lem of division of the water arises. Who, 
then, are to be the favored ones? Or 
must everybody be rationed, and nobody 
have a full supply? 

Shortage of water supply may occur 
in a valley generally considered to be 
well watered. Even if the aggregate 
quantities of water consumed in domes- 
tic and irrigation uses remain fairly 
constant over the years, deficiencies in 
normal rainfall may cause inadequate 
stream flow. Shortages may result also 
from increases in consumptive uses of 
water. Lack of precipitation itself may 
bring increases in demands for irriga- 
tion, thus advancing the time of inade- 
quate flow. A parallel stringency may re- 
sult in the lowering of ground water 
levels and increasing cost of pumping. 

Unless a system of water rights laws 
adequate for the protection of water 
rights is in effect when a shortage oc- 
curs, uncertainty as to rights and rem- 
edies prevails. Those closest to the source 
of supply may get the lion’s share. Law- 
suits between two parties, or at the 
most a mere handful, may be argued 
and decided without consideration of 
sound water policies. Out of this may 
come declarations of water rights prin- 
ciples of statewide application. Perhaps 
these principles may prove conducive 
to the public welfare. Perhaps, on the 
contrary, they may be such as to cause 
serious difficulties in solving water 
problems later. 

Assuming that the water supplies of 

an area, even though now ample, will 
not remain so indefinitely, the time will 
come when adequate water rights laws 
will be needed. They are needed now in 
various areas. They are—or will—be 
needed for the purpose of declaring wa- 
ter rights principles that will help to 
effectuate the best utilization of the 
state’s water resources. 
e Essentia! Features—An adequate wa- 
ter rights law will define vested water 
rights, will limit the extent to which 
they may be exercised, will disclaim any 
intent to infringe them, and will provide 
for their protection. This will apply not 
only to consumptive uses of water, but 
also to long standing and well recog- 
nized uses of stream channels and flows 
for other purposes. 

A state water agency will be created, 
and provision will be made for record- 
ing all vested rights. 

Waters of natural sources in excess 
of the quantities required for pre-exist- 
ing rights will be declared to be public 
waters of the state, subject to appropri- 
ation for beneficial purposes. No ap- 
propriation of water will be valid un- 
less made according to the procedure 
set out in the statute. 

Procedure will be provided for de- 
termining all water rights that attach 
to a stream system. All claimants will 
be made parties, and all existing rights 
will be adjudicated. The state water 
agency will participate in the findings 
of fact, but the final step will be a 
court judgment and decree. 

Water rights will be administered by 
the state water agency, and the water 
will be distributed in accordance with 
individual rights of use. 

The water rights statute will prefer- 
ably apply to all waters—watercourses, 
diffused surface waters, and percolat- 
ing ground waters. This is because 
rights of use may be claimed with re- 
spect to waters of all these classes, and 
also because of the interdependence of 
surface and ground water supplies and 
the desirability of working out their re- 
lationships in given areas. 
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O. I. SEALE 


ROBERT HORTON 


Horton and Seale Are Promoted 


WESTERN COTTONOIL CO. at Abilene has announced the promotion of Robert 
Horton to general manager of the crop loan department and administrative assistant 
to Ben Barbee, general manager, and W. D. Watkins, assistant general manager. 
Horton, who was formerly general manager of gins, has been succeeded in that po- 
sition by O. I. Seale. The new gin manager moved from Memphis, Texas, where he 
was northern district manager for the company, to Abilene. 


Effects of Irrigation on Yield and Fiber 
Quality, by W. P. Law, Jr., Clemson, As- 
sociate Agricultural Engineer, South 
Carolina Experiment Station 


A SURVEY made late in 1952, covering 
South Carolina and neighboring states, 
indicated that yield increases from ir- 
rigation varied from zero to 1.3 bales 
per acre, with an average increase of 
approximately a half-bale. 

Further evidence of irrigation’s ef- 
fects on yield—and on fiber quality— 
was obtained in 1953 at Clemson by the 
South Carolina Experiment Station. The 
yield increase was highly profitable; 
the irrigated cotton made far less sec- 
ond growth after defoliation than the 
unirrigated (an advantage to those who 
pick with machines) ; the irrigated cot- 
ton was defoliated as successfully as the 
unirrigated; and irrigation did not 


Number of 


Irrigation Treatment Irrigations 


Not Irrigated (MO) 

Irrigated to Prevent (M2) 
Wilting in late fruiting period 
Irrigated when wilting 
Before Noon (M1) 

Irrigated to Prevent 

Wilting at any Time (M3) 


Staple 
Length 


Irrigation 
Treatment Grade 

Middling 
Middling 
Middling 
Middling 


Av. Fiber Length 
(Fibrograph) 
Inches 


Irrigation 
Treatment 


B44 82,000 
-858 81,000 
-884 76,000 
-900 74,000 
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Total Amount 
of Irrigation 


hamper insect or weed control practices. 
Results of the 1953 Clemson test are 
tabulated below. 

It should be noted that the single 
irrigation made late in the fruiting pe- 
riod resulted in a comparatively smal! 
yield increase, which indicates the value 
of the earlier irrigations. 

Notice that the fiber strength was re- 
duced in proportion to the amount of 
irrigation. However, uniformity of fi- 
ber length and fineness of the fiber were 
not significantly affected. 

Apparently, cottonseed processors 
have a stake in cotton irrigation. Cotton 
grown under favorable moisture condi- 
tions seems to carry a higher fat and 
oil content in the seed and a lower pro- 
tein content. Each of these qualities 
was affected in proportion to the amount 
of water applied. 

Since one year’s test is not generally 
considered adequate for drawing con- 


Yield of 
Seed Cotton, 
Lb./ Acre 


Increase 
Over MO 
Lb./Acre 


1560 
1860 300 
2215 655 
590 
LSD 5% 209 


Bolls per Lb. 
of Seed Cctton 


Ginning 
Percentage 


Percent Picked 
First Picking 


Av. Fiber Strength 
(Pressley) 
Lb. per Sq. In. 


Percent 
Crude Protein 


Percent 
Fat & Oil 
26.94 
27.38 
26.40 
24.44 
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clusions, it should be pointed out that 
the results set forth in this paper are 
substantially the same as have been ob- 
tained in tests elsewhere. 


Cost and Management Problems, by John 
W. White, Fayetteville, Associate Di- 
rector, Arkansas Experiment Station 


I SUSPECT that for profitable cotton 
irrigation, a grower will need a unit of 
300 or more acres of cropland—with at 
least 100 acres in cotton. Certainly the 
operator will need a high degree of man- 
agerial ability and access to the neces- 
sary capital to fully equip and operate 
the farm. 

Good management will play a domi- 
nant role. For example, let us assume 
the operator gets a perfect instrument 
for the determination of soil moisture and 
time of applications. He decides to ir- 
rigate. Then, through some quirk, he 
gets an unpredicted two-inch rain. Here 
good drainage most come into play or 
the irrigation will do more harm than 
good. The manager must be “on his 
toes” to handle the situation. 

From the standpoint of costs or cap- 
ital outlay, the necessary added invest- 
ment in an irrigation system is a big 
stumbling block or drawback to the ir- 
rigation of cotton. 

The economists on our staff tell me 
that the investment or “inventory” cost 
for an irrigation system for 100 acres, 
exclusive of land preparation, will run 
about $76 per acre for a sprinkler sys- 
tem using well water and electric motor, 
and about $44 for free surface water. In 
the case of the furrow or flush system, 
the investment cost for wells would be 
$40 per acre and for free surface water 
$27. I doubt if there are many cases 
where we would have free surface wa- 
ter. Also, the “furrow or flush’ system 
for cotton production has limited appli- 
cation. Thus, we might conclude that 
cost will tend to be around a minimum 
of about $76 per acre for a system de- 
signed to handle 100 acres. Obviously, 
anv good manager planning irrigation 
will spend a considerable sum per acre 
for land preparation. However, the cost 
of land preparation can perhaps be just- 
ified on other grounds. It merely becomes 
a necessity when one irrigates. 

Let us now take a look at the com- 
plete picture of costs and returns of 
cotton irrigation in a situation which 
I believe is typical. To do this it is nee- 
essary to make certain assumptions. 
These assumptions are: 

1. Irrigation will, on the average, in- 
crease yields 200 pounds of lint and 344 
pounds of seed per acre. 

2. Price and cost rates: 

a. Lint cotton at 33 cents per pound. 

b. Seed at $50 per ton. 

c. Harvesting cost $3.25 
dred weight. 

d. Ginning cost $13 per bale. 

e. Seed cotton per bale 1,360 pounds. 

f. Labor cost per acre for irrigation 
one to 1% hours per application. 
Thus, for fuel engine $3 and for 
electric motor $2. 

3. Good fertilizer, disease and 
control practices will be used. 

4. The irrigation system, used at near 
maximum capacity, will handle 100 
acres. 

We have two sets of data for dif- 
ferent periods pertaining to the irri- 
gation of cotton in humid regions. The 
first period was 1941-43. In the experi- 
ments no fertilizers of any kind were 
applied in any year. Tests were conduct- 


per hun- 


insect 
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ed on soils better adapted to rice than 
cotton. In 1941 the rainfall was ade- 
quate to maintain moisture at desired 
levels until the last of August, at which 
time the cotton was irrigated. On Sept. 
12 the crop received another irrigation 
but by this time the cotton was fairly 
well matured. Thus, in the first year, 
irrigation increased the average yield 
of seed cotton only 158 pounds. 

In 1942, four irrigations were neces- 
sary since the rainfall was not as well 
distributed as in 1941. However, rain- 
fall was sufficient after July 30 to keep 
soil moisture above the desired levels 
until Sept. 4 when it was necessary to 
irrigate again. Average increase in 
yield per acre for this year was 207 
pounds of seed cotton. 

In 1943, moisture for crop production 
was very inadequate and frequent irri- 
gation was necessary. Seven irrigations 
increased seed cotton yields by an av- 
erage of 706 pounds. 

Over-all average increase in yield for 
the three years was 357 pounds of seed 
cotton. Net returns from irrigation 
ranged from $18.02 per acre using 
sprinkler system, well water and a fuel 
engine up to $29.52 per acre using the 
furrow or flush system with free sur- 
face water and an electric motor. 

Our second set of data covers the 
four-year period from 1950 to 1953, 
when tests were conducted at the Cotton 
Branch Experiment Station in Arkan- 
sas. The rainfall pattern for the two 
years 1950-51 was fairly representative 
of a “normal” year in which the rainfall 
is relatively well distributed. In 1952, 
the rainfall was less well distributed, 
also there was less cumulative rainfall. 
In 1953, there was relatively more cumu- 
lative rainfall but the distribution was 
bad, the majority coming in May and 


very little from then until the end of 
the growing season. 


The rate of fertilizer application on 
this experiment was 800 pounds of 10- 
10-10 per acre per year. This rate was 
determined by experiments conducted in 
1950 at the Marianna station in which 
400 pounds, 800 pounds, 1,200 pounds 
and 2,400 pounds of 6-8-12—plus 32 
pounds of nitrogen as a side-dressing— 
were applied per acre. The 800-pound 
level of application gave the maximum 
total physical returns in terms of cot- 
ton yield. 

Thus, under the above conditions in 
which management practices were at/or 
near the optimum, including fertiliza- 
tion, drainage, cultivation, insect and 
disease control, timeliness of water ap- 
plication, etc., the average increase in 
yield of lint cotton was 204 pounds. The 
effect of irrigation water alone on 
yields were not determined by the ex- 
periment. That is, there could have pos- 
sibly been some complementary effects 
between water and fertilizer which tend- 
ed to distort the effects of water alone 
on the yield of cotton. 

The added cost brought on by irriga- 
tion, including harvesting and ginning 
of the additional yield, ranged from 
$29.75 per acre using furrow or flush, 
free surface water, and electric motor 
(not including land leveling cost) to 
$41.25 using sprinkler system, well wa- 
ter, and fuel motor. Increased net re- 
turns per acre ranged from a high of 
$44.85 using furrow or flush, free sur- 
face water, and electric motor down to 
$33.85 per acre with sprinkler system, 
well water, and fuel motor. 

By assuming a 200-pound yield level 
and the use of a sprinkler system, well 
water and an electric motor, lint cotton 
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prices could drop to 17.78 cents per 
pound before irrigation of cotton would 
cease to be profitable. 


Irrigation and Other Practices, by James 
L. Gattis, Little Rock, Agricultural Engi- 
neer, Arkansas Extension Service 


IRRIGATION HAS an effect on—and 
goes hand in hand with—many other 
practices in cotton production. 

Fertilization for example, is necessary 
for best results from irrigation. The 
availability of irrigation water makes 
it possible for a farmer to fertilize his 
land as soil tests indicate, without the 
hazard of not getting benefits from the 
plant food because of drouths. At the 
present time the general recommenda- 
tion for fertilizer under irrigation in this 
area is about one and one-half times 
the recommendation for fertilization 
where irrigation is not planned. It is 
even more important where irrigation is 
used to have soils analyzed and keep a 
proper balance of plant food elements. 
For example, in 1953 I saw a field of 
irrigated cotton in Lonoke County in 
which side-dressing was omitted on a 
few rows and the yield was reduced one- 
quarter bale per acre. 

There has been some work of an ex- 
ploratory nature in this area on the 
distribution of fertilizers through irri- 
gation water. At present the distribu- 
tion of nitrogen fertilizer through a 
sprinkler system appears to have more 
possibilities than the distribution of 
mixed fertilizers. An important reason 
for this is that irrigation is often need- 
ed at the time nitrogen side-dressing 
is done. 

On the other hand, mixed fertilizers 
are normally put down prior to plant- 
ing when irrigation is rarely needed. 
The use of anhydrous ammonia has in- 
creased in the area tremendously, but 
I do not know of successful distribution 
through irrigation water for cotton. Re- 
ports on its use in furrow irrigation 
indicate the problem of uneven distri- 
bution. Preliminary reports on applying 
anhydrous ammonia through sprinkler 
systems have been such as to discour- 
age its use. Loss of 75 percent of the 
anhydrous ammonia through a sprink- 
ler system has been reported by the 
University of Georgia. Burning of plants 
has also been reported. However, the 
agronomists tell us that if diluted enough 
in the water, anhydrous ammonia should 
not cause burning. In my opinion fur- 
ther research is needed to determine the 
feasibility of using anhydrous ammonia 
in the irrigation water by both furrow 
and sprinkler systems. 

Normally there is enough moisture at 
planting time to get cotton up. How- 
ever, on some soils supplemental mois- 
ture has been needed three or four times 
out of the past 10 years to bring cotton 
up. Under these conditions irrigation 
is used to bring the cotton up after it 
is planted. The sprinkler system can be 
used to advantage for getting cotton up 
because it can put out light applications 
over a large area with less water than 
the surface system. 

During the cultivation of the crop, 
irrigation structures, when not properlv 
planned, can create a problem. Many of 
the canals used to carry water are far 
larger than needed; they waste water, 
grow up in weeds and grass, provide 
an insect haven, and waste valuable 
land. To irrigate from some of these 
eanals, smaller secondary head ditches 
are required which take another strip of 
land out of production. Then a turnrow 
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out in the field wastes another strip. 

However, before recommending a cer- 
tain type of canal or head ditch I 
would suggest knowing the equipment 
which will do that job. To illustrate I 
will cite a personal experience right 
here in Pulaski County. Back in 1950, 
a farmer planned to try out trrigation 
on 10 acres of cotton and 15 acres of 
corn as a demonstration. The county 
agent and I assisted in setting up the 
demonstration. We located the high point 
and located and staked the place for 
the canals before the crop was planted. 
The last week in June it was getting a 
little dry so I went out with the county 
agent to see how the crop was holding 
up. We dug into the root zone and found 
the moisture getting low and suggested 
that irrigation be started the next week 
if it didn’t rain. The farmer asked me 
to demonstrate how to build the head 
ditch to irrigate from. The most likely 
piece of equipment he had was a tow- 
type road grader with about a 12-foot 
blade. With a large wheel tractor as 
power we started the head ditch. The re- 
sult was a ditch 10 feet wide from which 
to furrow irrigate. Although the ditch 
was photogenic enough to make the cover 
of a farm magazine and the irrigation 
produced good yields of both cotton and 
corn, I learned that good irrigation head 
ditches couldn’t be put up without the 
proper equipment. Small lined canals 
and temporary head ditches require a 
machine, now available, which can do 
the job quickly and economically. 

In areas where land is higher priced, 
the underground pipe system of convey- 
ing irrigation water is the answer. The 
furrows for conveying the water down 
the rows differ so little from those re- 
sulting from normal cultivation that 
they should pose no problem in mechan- 
ical harvesting. The sprinkler systems 
offer no obstacle to cultivation. 

Drainage must be provided where ir- 
rigation is used. The way some fields 
are drained today does pose a problem 
for gravity or furrow irrigation. The 
person who plans a_ gravity - type 
system must be aware of the drainage 
problems and requirements of the area. 


R. FLAKE SHAW, Greensboro, N.C., 
is chairman of the Council’s Cotton 
Mechanization Conference Steering 
Committee and was program chair- 
man for the Conference. He is presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
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Insect control is an ever-present prob- 
lem to the cotton producer whether he 
irrigates or not. However, when more 
cotton bolls are put on by irrigation, it 
really puts emphasis on preventing in- 
sect damage. Last summer, on a trip to 
southeast Arkansas just at picking time, 
we visited a farmer who had done a fine 
job irrigating. He timed his irrigations 
to get best results during the fruiting 
stage of the plants and put on enough 
water to bring the soil up to field ca- 
pacity. But he stopped dusting boll wee- 
vils a little too soon and lost about one- 
quarter bale per acre of the top crop. 

To me, under most conditions, irriga- 
tion looks conducive to mechanized har- 
vesting. There appears to be more uni- 
formity of the crop over the entire 
field. Also, the bolls are larger with 
fewer “knotty” bolls and a better dis- 
tribution over the stalk. Too, cotton that 
is irrigated seems to be more readily 
defoliated, especially in dry years like 
1952 and 1953. 


Credit in Adjusting 
To Mechanization 


Farm Machinery Industry’s Viewpoint, 
by F. W. Jenks, Chicago, Vice-President, 
International Harvester Co. 


IN UNDERTAKING to give the view- 
point of the farm equipment manufac- 
turers on credit and cotton mechaniza- 
tion, I should first of all draw a dis- 
tinction between the Western cotton 
growing area and the old, historical 
cotton country of the South and South- 
west. The need for credit for cotton 
growers in the West for farm mechani- 
zation has been recognized generally by 
the local bankers, who have handled 
this financing almost entirely at the 
local level. 

The Western growers are primarily 
operators of substantial acreages who 
got into cotton production on a big 
seale during a period of mechanization, 
when the cotton picker, especially, was 
being perfected commercially. This was 
also a period when cotton prices were 
high, the labor supply was low, and 
credit was not as great a problem as 
during normal years. The banks and 
the farmers grew into expanded acre- 
ages and mechanization together, and 
because of this situation, needed credit 
was supplied by local banks and other 
lending institutions with definite ben- 
efits to both. 

The situation has been different in 
the historical cotton producing country 
of the South and Southwest, where fi- 
nancing of the mechanical production of 
cotton is still a major problem, espe- 
cially for the numerous small and medi- 
um producers. 

Here the solution has had to be evo- 
lutionary. Here the labor for handling 
the cotton crop from planting through 
picking has been available on the farms 
for generations, until quite recently. 

Here the great majority of cotton 
growers have been producing on small 
acreages. Here the system of tenant 
farming has been in effect for genera- 
tions, with its traditional method of 
tenant financing. Cotton production had 
become thoroughly integrated in a so- 
cial and economic system not naturally 
susceptible to quick or drastic change. 

But, beginning shortly before World 
War II, drastic and sudden changes of 
tremendous force began to have their 
impact upon cotton production in the 
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South. Among these was the disintegra- 
tion of the great labor force which his- 
torically had produced cotton. So a 
great many Southern and Southwestern 
cotton growers had no choice but to 
mechanize, and do it as fast as possible. 

Growers, bankers, farm equipment 
dealers, and manufacturers were all 
confronted with the problem of credit 
for cotton mechanization so abruptly 
that there was no regional backlog of 
experience and practice to draw upon 
to fit the specific needs of that type of 
financing. 

There had been a_ long-established 
system of crop production loans. These 
loans were made right after the farmer 
ran out of cash from his last year’s 
crop. He used the money to live on until 
the new crop was harvested, to buy his 





Spinner-Breeder Dates 
Are Oct. 11-12-13 


The eleventh Cotton Spinner- 
Breeder Conference will be held 
Oct. 11-12-13 at Greenville and 
Stoneville, Miss. Dates were an- 
nounced at a meeting of the Delta 
Council advisory research commit- 
tee held recently at Stoneville. 

Theme to be stressed at the Con- 
ference is “potentials for greater 
efficiencies in the cotton indus- 
try,” according to Delta Council. 

Conference location alternates 
between grower and mill terri- 
tories, and Delta Council repre- 
sentatives point out that attend- 
ance by Delta cotton planters, 
ginners and buyers will be em- 
phasized this year, since the Con- 
ference is being staged in the heart 
of the Delta area. 

Cotton breeders of the Delta 
will be hosts for the meeting. 











seed and fertilizer, feed for his mules, 
and for other needs. Settlement was 
made from the proceeds of the crop. The 
operator kept whatever was left. 

Such loans, of course, were for a 
single year’s duration. They were not 
fitted to the needs of machinery pur- 
chases. Another type of capital require- 
ments loan became necessary. James 
Bishop, Jr., of the Bank of Greensboro. 
N.C., has clearly defined this type of 
loan: 

“In addition to the so-called ‘produc- 
tion credit’ for seed, feed, fertilizer, la- 
bor, and the like,” he says, “farmers 
also need funds for capital purposes; 
that is, for buying work stock, beef cat- 
tle, dairy cows, and labor saving farm 
equipment, such as tractors, combines, 
balers, harvesters, milking machines, 
and for soil improvement, soil building, 
and conservation practices; for the pur- 
chase of additional land; for construct- 
ing new homes and buildings, and mak- 
ing alterations, additions, and repairs 
to existing structures; and for many 
other purposes.” 

Obviously, such loans should be made 
for longer periods than the crop produc- 
tion loans. Many bankers in the South 
say these farm - capital - needs loans 
should run from one to five years, de- 
pending upon the use to which the 
loan is put. 

I can speak with some certainty and 
assurance about the experience of the 
farm equipment manufacturing indus- 
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try with this type of intermediate- 
term loan for the purchase of farm 
equipment. Prior to World War II the 
equipment makers financed most of their 
own sales with an amazingly small loss 
experience. We found that the farmer is 
the best credit risk in the world. 

Farm equipment to the farmer is 
like machine tools to the manufacturer. 
It can and does pay for itself in use. 
Both kinds of equipment have a high 
investment priority. 


e Long Production Cycle—But while the 
farmer is a fine credit risk, as the farm 
equipment industry has known for a 
hundred years and bankers have now 
learned from solid experience, he does 
have a fairly long cycle of production. 
Therefore, he must be given credit in 
such manner as to allow and provide 
for that cycle. 

The farmer’s total yearly income is 
geared to his crop production and va- 
rious other incomes. We learned that a 
long time ago in the farm equipment 
business. It therefore became a routine 
matter for us to build a sound credit 
sale on payments fitted to farm in- 
come. 

This could only he accomplished 
through an individual approach to the 
farmer’s incomes and obligations at the 
time of sale. The very essence of this 
method of financing was to protect the 
equity in the collateral machines sold, 
and also assess installments that the 
farmer was capable of paying over a 
reasonable period of time. 

Some bankers and lending institu- 
tions in the South have attempted to 
handle the farmer’s capital require- 
ment loans in the same manner as they 
have long handled his crop production 
loans. Sometimes they have both been 
thrown into the same loan for a one- 
year period. 

There were times when such loans 
did not work out well. When the loan 
could not be repaid at the end of the 
year, the note had to be renewed. This 
was not always a satisfactory experi- 
ence either for the customer or the 
bank. 

As many Southern bankers now 
agree, the most satisfactory experience 
is to be expected (1) where there has 
been a careful analysis of the purpose 
of the farmer’s loan and (2) where it is 
then arranged and handled in accord- 
ance with that analysis. 

For myself, I believe that the first 
requirement of a bank in sound farm 
financing is to have one or more men 
who are expert in their knowledge of 
farming in their respective communi- 
ties. Such bankers not only can make 
much sounder loans, but they can ren- 
der invaluable counseling service to 
farmers on their financial operations. 

I cannot over-emphasize the impor- 
tance of this specialized farm credit 
banking service. It is a “must” for a 
good and sound farm credit operation. 
And the bank does not have to be a 
large one to afford such service. Even 
in the smallest rural banks the head 
man himself can know enough about 
farming in his community to be a good 
farm loan officer. 

The really tough remaining problem 
in farm mechanization in the South, and 
in the financing of such mechanization, 
is that of the smaller-size farms. I be- 
lieve it is a fact that few large cotton 
producers in the South are having much 
diificulty in obtaining adequate financ- 
ing. But it is a real problem for the 
small operator, for the banker to whom 
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he goes for a loan, for the manufactur- 
er who builds farm equipment, and for 
the dealer who distributes it. 

The equipment manufacturers have 
been trying to assist the operator of 
small Southern farms by designing 
smaller machines to fit their needs and 
their capabilities. Our company’s Farm- 
all Cub tractor, and its accompanying 
group of small, light tools, were designed 
especially with the small farms of the 
Southern States in mind. 


e First Steps Need Help — We have 
found from long experience that it is 
very important to help these operators 
of small farms to take the first steps 
in mechanization. Many bankers also 
have had the same experience. Many 
such farmers on small acreages, start- 
ing with small machines bought with 
borrowed money right after the war, 
are now owners of substantial acreages 
and are farming on a larger scale be- 
cause they were able to obtain the 
equipment and the credit they needed 
to get a start. 

Thousands of tenant farmers in the 
South have become prosperous farm 
owners through that process. Without 
the credit they needed to get started, 
they would still be a tenant farmers. 
The many bankers who have helped such 
men can indeed have a sense of pride 
in what they have done. 

It is possible for our industry to de- 
sign many machines in sizes small 
enough to fit the financial capabilities 
of the operators of small farms. But it 
is not feasible in the case of some ma- 
chines, particularly some harvesting 
machines. In such cases, therefore, en- 
couragement needs to be given to de- 
pendable custom operators who buy 
these larger machines and hire out to 
other farmers to do their work. Many 
banks have found it profitable to fi- 
nance such custom operators. 

Such practice has been found to be 
better than the encouragement of farm- 
ers to go together as a group for the 
purchase of a single large machine. Too 
often such group purchases have not 
worked out well from a credit stand- 
point; it is human nature for each man 
in the group to want preference in the 
use of the machine and to look to the 
other fellow to make the payments 
when due. 

There is sound reason to expect that 
many of these smaller farms in the 
South will survive the present trend 
toward consolidation of acreages_ be- 
cause of the industrial employment of 
their owners. The large influx of new 
industries into the South since World 
War II has opened up millions of new 
industrial jobs. Consequently, many op- 
erators of small farms now work five 
days in nearby factories and farm in 
the evenings and on weekends. There 
are more such farmers growing cotton, 
apparently, than any other crop. 

Obviously, such industrial workers 
and part-time farmers have a good cre 1- 
it rating because their factory incomes 
ofter exceed their farm incomes. 

Adequate and proper financing is an 
absolute necessity for farm mechaniza- 
tion in the South, just as it has been in 
all other parts of the country. 

And remember that if Southern agri- 
culture is prosperous through mechani- 
zation, then Southern business and bank- 
ing are certain to prosper. 

e Ways to S So it seems 
to me that the need for adequate and 
proper financing of the mechanization 
of cotton production is readily apparent. 
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How can this financing be most in- 
telligently given, from the standpoint 
of the farm equipment manufacturer? 

In answer to that question, I offer the 
following 10 suggestions: 

1. It is my belief that the primary 
responsibility of the farm equipment 
manufacturer is the production and dis- 
tribution of machinery to serve the 
needs of all farmers, large and small; 
the natural channel for farm financing, 
including machinery needs, is through 
the local banks and other financing 
agencies. We are anxious to cooperate, 
but only when adequate financing ser- 
vice is not available do we feel that we 
should enter this field. 

2. The banks and other lending 
agencies extending credit to cotton farm- 
ers should be fully informed about mod- 
ern farming methods, and able to ana- 
lyze farmers’ needs and to counsel with 
them. 

3. Loans to cotton farmers should 
be of two distinct types: (a) the crop 
production loan traditional in the South, 
and (b) loans to farmers for capital 
needs such as beef cattle, dairy cows, 
and labor saving farm equipment. 

4, The farm equipment dealers are 
the natural sources through which good 
farm machinery loans can be made, and 
bankers and dealers should work close- 
ly together on their mutual problems 
in this field. 

5. Interest rates on farm loans 
should be fair and in line with the rates 
charged on other loans of comparable 
nature. 

6. Loan repayments should be sched- 
uled so as to conform to the farmer’s 
periods of income, thereby making pos- 
sible the orderly payment of install- 
ments on their due dates from prede- 
termined sources. 

7. Before a loan is made, the lend- 
ing agency should be familiar with the 
borrower’s operations and his general 
efficiency in the use and care of ma- 
chines. 

8. There is a direct parallel between 
mechanization of farming and the in- 
terest of young people in agriculture as 
a career. The sound investment of cred- 
it in encouraging youth to stay on the 
farm is of great importance to the fu- 
ture of agriculture and our nation. 

9. Consideration should be given by 
lending institutions to emergency and 
unforeseen conditions such as family 


misfortunes, floods, drouths, and other 
weather vagaries which make it hard 
for farmers to repay loans at stated 
intervals. No group of borrowers re- 
members such consideration longer with 
greater benefit to him who extends it, 
or has a longer memory for him who 
does not extend it. 

10. The handling of farm credit 
must be consistent in every economic 
climate. Farmers need help and must 
have credit whether times are good or 
bad. Our experience with the farmer is 
that he is always a good risk in the 
eventual handling of his obligations. 


Banker’s Viewpoint, by W. F. Pierce, 
Dermott, Ark., Executive Vice-President, 
Dermott State Bank 


I HAVE FOUND that very, very few 
farmers clear enough money in any one 
year to purchase a tractor and equip- 
ment. But many of them do clear enough 
to make a substantial payment. 

Right there is where proper guidance 
enters the picture. The cost of tractors 
and their equipment is almost beyond 
the comprehension of the average mule 
farmer, so it is very easy for him to 
overestimate his ability to repay. The 
maturity of these loans is of great con- 
sequence, lest we saddle him with a load 
he cannot bear. A study of his expendi- 
tures and earnings for a few years past 
will generally reveal about how much 
he will be able to repay each year. Us- 
ing this information as a yardstick, the 
banker can form a general idea as to 
whether the farmer can repay the equip- 
ment loan within a safe period of time; 
that is, if his down payment plus his 
annual repayments will leave the farm- 
er a safe equity in the equipment should 
he have to resort to a forced liquida- 
tion. 

In this connection it seems to me that 
while the farmer can overestimate his 
ability to repay the equipment loan, the 
banker can also underestimate his abil- 
ity to do so. May I elaborate? We bank- 
ers rely largely upon three factors 
when passing upon loans: (1) personal 
integrity; (2) earning capacity; and 
(3) collateral. Now let’s take a look 
and see how mechanization is affected 
by these three factors. 


® Earning Power—I believe that many 
lending agencies completely overlook the 


Boys Tour Stoneville Laboratory 


SHOWN HERE is the group of Oklahoma 4-H Club and FFA boys, their sponsors, 
instructors and others who recently made a tour of the Mississippi Delta. This pic- 
ture was made at the U.S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss., one of the 
stops on the week’s schedule. The trip was sponsored by the Oklahoma’ Cotton Re- 
search Foundation, and it was an award to the 10 boys for outstanding cotton pro- 
duction records. J. D. Fleming, Oklahoma City, secretary-treasurer of the Oklahoma 
ginners’ and crushers’ organizations, and George Stroup, Stillwater, Extension Serv- 
ice cotton specialist, were among those on the trip. 
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second of these factors—earning capac- 
ity. I have three farmers on one of my 
farms. One of them is a Negro whom 
we will call John. My main use for 
John is to have him available to help 
my wife or both of us in our yard, so I 
give him a small crop. He works this 
little crop with mules, more or less 
botches it in, digs the grass out by hand 
labor and poisons when I make him or 
hire it done for him. I cannot lend him 
very much because his earning capacity 
is so limited. 

Then I have a white fellow who has 
no children at all to help him with the 
manual labor as John does, but who has 
two tractors with full equipment. I can 
lend him far more than I can John. 
Should he decide to buy another tractor 
or a picker he has a basis for credit, be- 
cause in addition to person! integrity 
and collateral he also has earning ca- 
pacity. I have two men who are using 
three or more tractors each, with no 
children to help them. But their earning 
capacity is such that they, too, have a 
basis for credit. I, therefore, repeat that 
while many farmers overestimate their 
ability to pay for mechanized equip- 
ment, so do many lenders underesti- 
mate their paying ability because they 
do not take into consideration their in- 
creased eerning capacity. 

The size of the farm unit in the South 
has been so much less than in the 
North, the West or the Middle West 
that there simply has not been enough 
acreage tilled by our people to give 
them the income to keep up with our 
neighbors. If mechanization increases the 
size of the farm unit, it will also in- 
crease the amount of money the farmer 
has to spend. 

Now there is something else about 
this ability to pay. There is not a bank 
in the South that wants to lose a cus- 
tomer. I want to keep all of mine and 
to get some of my competitor’s cus- 
tomers if I can. That being true, we 
need to take a long-range view of our 
over-all farming picture. Cotton is a 
credit crop and the purchase of equip- 
ment must be largely a credit proposi- 
tion extending more than one year. As 
lending agents considering the credit 
needs of people whom we hope to keep 
for years and years as our customers, 
it behooves us to bear in mind the pos- 
sibility of mechanization helping them 
to continue to increase their earning 
capacity. 


e Converting to Better Equipment — 
There is another fact that we also need 
to keep in mind on this question of need 
for credit. This applies to the mule 
farmer who desires to convert. It ap- 
plies to the average farmer who is in 
the process of conversion. It is also ap- 
plicable to the big farmer. He, too, is 
in the conversion process. He is chang- 
ing from two-row equipment to four-row 
equipment. He is buying expensive 
crawler tractors. He is buying new and 
modern accessories. He is buying land 
levelers, mechanical pickers and more 
and more equipment in this race to 
mechanize. You might be surprised to 
know that even the big man—the planter, 
if you please—uses a lot of credit facil- 
ities just the same as the little man. 
Offhand one might think that since he 
has more reserves, it is an easy task 
to meet his credit needs. This is not 
quite such a simple problem because 
cotton is a credit crop, and regular crop 
expenses sometimes exceed the legal 
lending limit of country banks. It then 
becomes necessary for the country bank 
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Men Prefer Cotton 
For Shirts 


Men prefer cotton shirts, and 
50,000 bales more cotton were 
used in men’s shirts in 1953 than 
in 1952, according to prelimi- 
nary estimates of the National 
Cotton Council. Shirts con- 
sumed about 533,970 bales of 
lint last year. 

That’s only part of the story, 
the Council adds. Back in 1943, 
cotton had about 98 percent of 
the men’s shirt market, chiefly 
dress shirts. During war years, 
rayon launched an all-out drive 
to capture the dress shirt mar- 
ket. Also, after VJ Day there 
was a strong shift to sport 
shirts. After rayon’s efforts to 
capture the dress shirt market 
failed, rayon producers con- 
centrated on sport shirts and 
appeared to succeed for three or 
four years. Cotton’s share of 
the sport shirt market dropped 
75 percent to about half of the 
total market. 

By 1949, says the Council, 
research and advertising in be- 
half of cotton sport shirts be- 
gan to show results. By 1952, 
cotton began making competi- 
tive strides. Last year, cotton 
had 61 percent of the masculine 
sport shirt market—which has 
grown from 3 million dozen in 
1944 to 19 million dozen in 1953. 

Thus, cotton has been able to 
maintain its position at or above 
the prewar level, despite a drop 
in dress shirt production from 
over 14 million dozen annually 
in 1939 to about 8 million doz- 
en last year. 











to call upon the city bank for help, 
either in a participation loan, direct 
handling of the implement paper, or 
both. 

Even with the larger farmers, the 
question of length of maturity enters 
into the picture. It is a short-sighted 
policy, and one that will invariably lead 
to revamping of loans, for the lending 
agency to require too large a repay- 
ment on loans of a capital structure na- 
ture from the current year’s short term 
operating receipts. 

Of course, it is very easy to run far 
into excess of our loan portfolio in this 
category. But in so far as compatible 
with sound banking principles and in 
keeping with our cash reserves, such 
loans are a source of good income. The 
bank can charge the farmer less than 
the average finance company and still 
have a profitable rate of interest. Then, 
too, there is the opportunity for com- 
munity development as well as helping 
the individual farmer. I am thinking of 
one man who formerly rented his land 
to several mule farmers and that was 
the kind of job he got done—mule farm- 
ing. We have assisted three of his bet- 
ter tenants, one Negro and two white 
men in the purchase of mechanized 
equipment. I wish you could have seen 
his land five years ago and then look at 
it today. Those three have money in the 
bank, they have money to spend with 
our merchants and the farm is now an 
inspiration to the community. These 
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three men are considering the joint pur- 
chase of an anhydrous ammonia rig 
and a mechanical cotton picker. 

We have another customer whom we 
we have helped purchase about eight 
tractors, two cotton pickers and an ir- 
rigation well. A few years ago he was 
working 320 acres of land and barely 
paying his crop loans. Today he is 
working 1,500 acres of land and is mak- 
ing enough money in addition to re- 
paying his loan to buy more land. 

In 1953 when we made a bumper cot- 
ton crop in our area we suddenly found 
that we had no labor to gather it, so 
our farmers had a need for mechanical 
pickers and a further need for credit to 
buy them. Not only our bank, but other 
banks in the area, financed our farmers 
and our implement dealers in the pur- 
chase and sale of about 110 mechanical 
pickers. 

The crop was harvested in time to 
save the grade. And don’t forget this: 
They still have the pickers for this year 
and subsequent years. Let me peck on 
wood—we have not yet had a single de- 
fault on a picker installment. 

One implement dealer who sold 61 
pickers in 1953 tells me that he had only 
one default upon note installments due 
banks. 

One furnish merchant and ginner tells 
me that he financed the down payment 
last year on several pickers and let his 
bank carry the balance. Only two men 
failed to meet their installment in full. 
The crop was harvested early and for 
much less then hand labor would have 
cost. Thus, the producers had more mon- 
ey to spend for other things. 

Individual successes like these bring 
about a general upgrading of the finan- 
cial, social and cultural levels of our 
communities. In short, all of us benefit. 

Our bank realizes our farmers’ need 
for credit. We are trying to meet that 
need, make it an opportunity for us to 
earn a reasonable profit upon our in- 
vestment and, at the same time, fulfill 
an obligation in individual and commu- 
nity development. 


Farm Credit Administration’s Viewpoint, 
by Robert B. Tootell, Washington, Gov- 
ernor, Farm Credit Administration 


THE LENDING INSTITUTIONS under 
the supervision of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration have been financing a very 
considerable share of the investments in 
farm mechanization. 

Such financing for individual farmers 
is furnished through three credit sys- 
tems—the federal land banks, the pro- 
duction credit system, and the federal 
intermediate credit banks. 


e Long Term Credit — As vou know. 
long-term credit is furnished by the 12 
federal land banks. The loans are made 
by the banks through the local national 
farm loan associations. The associations 
are cooperatively owned by the borrow- 
ers and the banks in turn are owned 
by the associations. All of the govern- 
ment capital which had been in the Fed- 
eral Land Bank System was repaid in 
1947 so that the banks are now fully 
owned by the users. The banks have a 
strong capital structure with a net 
worth of over $325 million. 

Funds for making loans are obtained 
through the sale of consolidated federal 
land bank bonds in the general money 
market. Over their 37 years of opera- 
tion, they have built up an excellent 
market for these bonds and thus are in 
a position to secure adequate funds for 
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meeting long term lending needs on a 
relatively low cost basis. At the present 
time, they are furnishing approximately 
15 percent of all farm mortgage credit 
needs of farmers in the U.S 

In the Southern States, 70 to 80 per- 
cent of the number of all land bank 
loans are used in whole or in part to 
finance the purchase of land. Undoubt- 
edly a part of this represents purchase 
to increase farm units to a more effi- 
cient size which will support mechani- 
zation, but we have no specific informa- 
tion on how much is used for that pur- 
pose. 
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In the Columbia and New Orleans 
banks, there is refinancing of short term 
debts in 45 percent of the loans. Some 
of that is machinery paper. In about 
10 percent of the loans, a part of the 
proceeds is used directly to finance 
the purchase of machinery and equip- 
ment. To the extent that farmers need 
and can use long term real estate credit 
for financing mechanization, they can 
use federal land bank loans for that 
purpose. 


e Financing Machines — In a recent 
questionnaire study, we summarized 
some information from reports received 
from the national farm loan associations 
in the four states of Arkansas, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. This covered 
60 associations and of this number 15 
reported that the main purpose of all 
loan proceeds used to finance farm ad- 
justments or improvements was 
mechanization. Another 31 associations 
reported that mechanization was second 
or third in importance after such pur- 
poses as livestock purchase and farm 
improvements. 

Probably of greater importance in 
financing mechanization and other ad- 
justments is the non-real estate credit 
available from the production credit 
associations and the federal intermediate 
credit banks. As I am sure you know, 
the production credit associations are 
local cooperative lending institutions 
with a membership made up entirely of 
borrowers. 

Production credit associations were 
capitalized originally by government 
funds made available by the production 
Farm Credit Districts. This capital has 
credit corporations in each of the 12 
been mostly repaid. On the first of July, 
of the 498 associations in the U.S., 356 
were completely owned by the members 
and the remaining 142 associations had 
only about $4 million of government cap- 
ital left. That is all that is left of $90 
million of stock originally subscribed 
in production credit associations by the 
production credit corporations. 


The production credit associations 
obtain loan funds by discounting farm- 
ers’ notes with the federal intermediate 
credit banks. These are government-own- 
ed banks of discount, established in 1923, 
which obtain the loan funds they need 
by selling debentures in the general 
money market. Like the federal land 
banks, the federal intermediate credit 
banks have built up an excellent market 
for their securities and can obtain need- 
ed funds at very reasonable rates of in- 
terest. Their bonds and debentures car- 
ry no government guarantee whatever. 
As I mentioned, the federal intermediate 
credit banks are entirely owned by the 
federal government. 


The Farm Credit Act of 1953, how- 
ever, directed the Federal Farm Credit 
Board to develop ways of speeding up 
the repayment to the government of all its 
capital, not only in the federal inter- 
mediate credit banks but also in the 
production credit corporations and the 
banks for cooperatives. This is one of 
the important projects now before the 
newly created board and the entire Fed- 
eral Farm Credit System. The purpose, 
of course, is ultimately to make the sys- 
tem completely owned by those who use 
it. 

e An Important Role—The production 
credit associations and the federal inter- 
mediate credit banks are playing an im- 
portant part in financing mechanization 
and other farming adjustments in the 
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Cotton Belt. Our questionnaire survey 
showed that the production credit asso- 
ciations are familiar with the types of 
adjustment, including mechanization, 
taking place in their respective terri- 
tories and are financing substantial 
amounts of the necessary investments. 

It also points out that there is a need 
for both better information on costs and 
returns and a development of know-how 
on the part of the farmer in handling 
the new enterprises or methods of op- 
eration. Such information and know-how 
are essential to satisfactory financing 
of farming adjustments. 

As I believe you know, it is the prac- 
tice of production credit associations 
generally to write the notes for terms 
of one year. This is sometimes mis- 
understood. It gives the impression 
that the associations are not in a 
position to finance machinery and 
livestock purchases, which ordinarily re- 
quire repayment periods longer than 
one year. When it appears that such in- 
vestments can be made on a sound ba- 
sis, the associations may and do make 
loans for such purposes. When necessary, 
they have an understanding with the 
borrower that the portion of his loan 
used for capital purposes which cannot 
be repaid at the end of the year may 
be carried over into the next year pro- 
vided the farm plan is progressing sat- 
isfactorily. 

The reason for an arrangement of 
this kind is that credit requirements 
change from year to year. Consequently, 
the most satisfactory plan is to review 
the situation at the beginning of each 
year and then set up a credit program 
adapted to the new year’s requirement. 
Such a plan provides an opportunity for 
the association and the borrower to sit 
down and review the progress made dur- 
ing the past year, decide whether the 
plan is progressing satisfactorily, and 
then make any needed adjustments in 
the plan and in the line of credit for 
the next year that are appropriate under 
the circumstances. It also provides an 
opportunity for the association to as- 
sist the borrower in developing along 
sound lines. Often the farmer spreads 
repayment of the portion of his loan 
used for capital financing over a period 
of several years. 

We do not have a complete breakdown 
of loan purposes which will indicate the 
extent of such capital financing by 
PCA’s. In a cooperative study with Pur- 
due University, however, an analysis 
of loans made in 1950 by five associa- 
tions in various parts of the U.S. showed 
that 31 percent of the total amount of 
these loans was capital or improvement 
credit. The major share, or 50 percent, 
was for livestock purchase but the sec- 
ond most important purpose was ma- 
chinery purchase with 22 percent. 

The questionnaire study shows con- 
clusively that PCA’s provide substantial 
capital financing. A review of the re- 
plies from 36 associations in Arkansas, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana in- 
dicated 14 reporting that mechanization 
was the most important purpose of such 
capital financing, while 17 others re- 
ported that after purchase of cattle and 
other similar investments, mechaniza- 
tion was next in order of importance. 

American agriculture is dynamic—it is 
constantly changing. Consequently, the 
credit needs of farmers also change 
from time to time. Institutions extend- 
ing credit to farmers have a challenge 
to keep pace and to change their meth- 
ods with the changing times. Local as- 
sociations, the 12 district units and we 
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in the Farm Credit Administration in 
the Washington office are constantly 
endeavoring to make our credit services 
meet the needs of farmers. 


The Challenge Ahead 


@ By C. R. Sayre, Scott, Miss., 
President, Delta & Pine Land Co. 


“COMPARABLE INCOMES?” in cotton 
production and handling are the direct 
and indirect aims of us all. Our con- 
tinuing challenges in cotton mechani- 
zation center upon the development of 
comparable efficiencies as the basis for 
comparable incomes. 

This simply means that the cotton 
farmer with $50,000 in land and equip- 
ment should logically get a return about 
in line with what the same investment 
would yield in Midwest corn and hogs— 
or in a factory turning out industrial 
goods. Eventually, he must be able to 
pay his labor about as much as workers 
of equal skill are paid elsewhere in the 
economy. Then and only then will cotton 
be on a solid foundation of comparable 
efficiencies and comparable incomes. 


Mechanization offers a wide range of 
tools and techniques which have enabled 
many to break through the low eco- 
nomic ceiling associated with a man, a 
mule and a small patch of land. 

However, I have serious questions 
about where we might be in 1975. I 
wonder if we are on a “high enough 
road” so that comparable incomes and 
efficiencies will be a reality during the 
last quarter of this century. I wonder if 
the research and educational programs 
of private and public groups are bold 
enough—and especially if they are basic 
enough—to bring this about. 


e A Benchmark—Just to establish a 
benchmark of sorts—to see where we are 
—let’s take a look at what the econo- 
mists would call “labor productivity” 
in cotton production. For our purposes, 
labor productivity can simply mean the 
quantity of goods or services resulting 
from a given amount of human exertion. 

As recently as the 1930’s, according 
to USDA, cotton growers were using 
roughly 250 hours of man labor to pro- 
duce and harvest a bale of cotton. In 
other words, the physical productivity 
of the average family growing cotton 
was limited to about 10 bales. Even if 
the land and equipment and all else were 
free of any cash costs, it is obvious that 
such limited productivity for human ef- 
fort would have kept cotton production 
on a pretty lowly rung of the economic 
ladder. 

Again drawing on USDA, current phy- 
sical productivity is roughly twice as 
high as it was in the thirties. The ceil- 
ing on the average family across the 
Cotton Belt has been raised to about 
20 bales. Here in the Midsouth we can 
point to families which are well above 
this level. Some have hit levels of 50 
bales per season. 


e But—Will the Hoe Go?—Real prog- 
ress! But sometimes it is difficult to 
realize the full potential of a specific 
new development. For example, a man 
with a one-row spindle picker can har- 
vest four to five bales a day under 
reasonably good conditions in the Mid- 
south. The same man with a hoe might 
flat-weed three-fourths of an acre once 
over. With four times over for chop- 
ping and weeding, his “per day” pro- 
ductivity in weed control is equivalent 
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to say 75 pounds of lint per day—or 
about three one-hundreths as much as in 
picking. In short, many farmers face a 
situation in which they can eliminate 
hand labor in harvesting, only to real- 
ize that they must keep a large com- 
plement of tenants to take care of chop- 


ping. 

I shall not deal with the technical 
progress in weed control at this time. 
I think, however, that weed control 
research—particularly chemical and in 
part the mechanical phases—are good 
examples of too great dependence upon 
“cut and try” or “hope we’ll hit it” re- 
search. Isn’t it conceivable that we 
would have moved ahead farther, faster 
if we had adequate basic research to 
find out what goes on inside the cotton 
plant and inside the weeds we are trying 
to destroy? Why can’t we put greater 
emphasis upon fundamental research in 
plant physiology? I find it hard to ex- 
plain why we will make many types of 
field tests in the plant sciences year af- 
ter year and dignify them with the 
term “applied research.” Applied re- 
search should reflect the application of 
known scientific principles and facts. 
Yet we field test the “unknown” re- 
peatedly and our prospects for getting 
results that can be systematically re- 
produced are no better than those of the 
alchemist prior to the development of 
quantitative chemistry. 

It is most difficult to see how the 
chains which tie the hoe into cotton pro- 
duction can be broken without prob- 
ing many, many more of the tediously 
long roads of fundamental plant re- 
search with intensities parallel to those 
now being used in cancer and polio in- 
vestigations. 


e Another Look at Productivity—There 
are no really satisfactory data for meas- 
uring our situation in cotton production 
in relation to other segments of agri- 
culture and non-agricultural industries. 
However, some approximations devel- 
oped by Dr. Earl Heady and his col- 
leagues at Iowa State College from the 
last census of agriculture provide us 
with a rough insight. According to that 
study, the gross value of production on 
commercial cotton farms in the Delta 
amounted to little more than $1,900 per 
person employed. This was roughly half 
the average level for all commercial 
farms across the country; it was only 
31 percent on the gross value per work- 
er on commercial wheat farms in the 
Kansas-Oklahoma area, and only 27 per- 
cent as much as the productivity per 
worker on commercial farms of the Cen- 
tral Corn Belt. Both are areas in which 
we usually think of farming as being 
rather completely mechanized. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the average product per man 
hour of work in non-agricultural indus- 
tries was more than three and a half 
times greater than it was in agriculture 
during the census year, 1949. 

Heady shows that the capital invest- 
ment per worker on commercial cotton 
farms in the Delta amounted to about 
$5,500, including land, equipment, live- 
stock, and everything else. This was 
about one-third the U.S. average and 
compares with $29,000 for commercial 
wheat farms and nearly $32,000 for 
commercial Corn Belt farms. The av- 
erage capital investment per worker in 
non-farm industries that year was 
around $9,500. 

Theoretically, we can make a pretty 
sound case for saying that the solution 
to our efficiency and net income prob- 
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lems in cotton production is simply to 
lay more money on the line for equip- 
ment. But let’s look at this proposition 
from the standpoint of the farmer—‘Mr. 
Bill-Payer” in cotton mechanization 
progress. He is undoubtedly curious 
about what the corn grower, or the 
wheat farmer, or American Viscose Corp. 
has tied up in capital equipment. He’s 
also interested in the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals and in the Kinsey reports. And all 
of these things have about equal im- 
portance—or unimportance, I should 
say—in connection with his analysis of 
the capital requirements for additional 
mechanization on his own farm. His 
central and over-riding concern is this: 
Is the capital requirement going to be a 
paying investment? The term “input” 
which economists are so fond of using 
actually means “outgo” when you add 
up all the dollar signs and look at this 
from the producer’s point of view. 
Whether you choose to call it input or 
outgo, it still has to be matched by op- 
portunities for added income. 

As Harold Young puts it, we are per- 
haps in a “new era” of mechanization 
progress. It is an era characterized by 
consolidating the gains that have been 
made during the past decade. We must 
focus attention upon refining the ma- 
chines and techniques which are now 
available, and at the same time double 
and redouble our efforts to eliminate 
those practices which still can be done 
satisfactorily only with hand labor. 

I sincerely hope we get through this 
new era quickly. To me, the retirement 
of the hoe and the modest improvements 
we can envision in our present machines 
and production practices won’t satisfy 
the challenge of comparable income and 
production efficiencies. 


e Comparative Efficiencies—If we want 
a goal, a challenge if you please, let’s 
set out to match the chemical fiber in- 
dustry in efficiency and productivity. 
Let me mention some computations 
based on American Viscose Corp. annual 
report for 1953. The gress value of the 
output of that corporation’s 19,000 
workers averaged about $11,400 per 
worker. Its productive capacity per 
worker was equal to 75 to 100 bales of 
cotton in fiber equivalent. Its invest- 
ment in plant assets amounted to rough- 
ly $16,000 per worker, on the basis of 
initial cost, and about $9,000 on the 
basis of depreciated values. (They en- 
joyed the privilege of “rapid tax amor- 
tization” on some plants for two years.) 

My own arithmetic indicates that, af- 
ter making an allowance for “some- 
thing” to replace the hoe, the investment 
in a complete mechanization operation 
would amount to something on the or- 
der of $28,000 to $32,000 per worker 
and the output would amount to some- 
thing on the order of 50 bales per work- 
er, with machines and techniques mod- 
estly better than those which we now 
have. In other words, we would have 
about 60 percent of the productivity 
and twice the investment per worker in 
comparison with American Viscose. That 
comparison and other considerations 
suggest that we must travel a higher 
road if technology is to play a suitable 
role in the destiny of this cotton indus- 
try. 


e More Output per Dollar—Machinery 
costs are becoming so increasingly con- 
spicuous that they just naturally invite 
our attention as we begin to probe for 
the means of lowering production costs. 

We frequently hear this problem dis- 
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posed of with the simple but sweeping 
assertion that farm equipment is just 
plain priced too high. But I didn’t raise 
this question just for an excuse to urge 
our friends in the equipment industry 
to reduce their prices. It is fair to ask 
the question as to whether machinery 
is too high in relation to its current 
economic productivity in the cotton in- 
dustry. If the price per unit of equip- 
ment cannot be reduced much, are there 
ways in which it can be made to do more 
work? 

All of us appreciate the wonderful 
contributions that the internal com- 
bustion engine has made, not just to 
farming operations, but throughout our 
whole economy and to our way of life. 
But on the other hand, the engines in 
our 1954 model tractors aren’t basically 
much different from the first row-crop 
tractors. It is true that they are more 
powerful, easier to start, and less trou- 
blesome to keep running, but it would 
be most helpful if their basic ability to 
convert fuel into work could be improved 
still further. With all of the scientific 
progress that is going on around us, 
is enough of it being centered upon the 
development of a farm power unit that 
is basically more efficient than our 
present internal combustion engine? 
e Bigness Often a Handicap—Closely re- 
lated to this problem of developing a 
more efficient source of farm power— 
perhaps it’s a part of it—is the fact 
that as we have developed bigger ma- 
chines (bigger in the sense of capacity 
to do more work) we have been increas- 
ing the weight of those machines. And, 
there seem to be a good many problems 
in this tendency towards bigness. How 
much are we losing when wet ground 
delays our getting into a field with 
these heavy rigs; and how much ma- 
neuverability are we sacrificing for big- 
ness? 


e@ Over-Specialization—As a cotton pro- 
ducer, there is something else that gives 
me concern. I can see no relief from the 
necessity of keeping my _ production 
plans pretty flexible. However, we are 
becoming increasingly dependent on 
large and enormously expensive items 
of equipment which are specialized in 
the job they perform—or in the condi- 
tions in which their operation is econom- 
ically feasible. Cotton pickers and com- 
bines are the extreme examples of this. 

Obviously this trend carries with it 
the chaining of ourselves to an_ in- 
creasingly rigid cost structure and a 
fixed pattern and level of production— 
one that simply isn’t always compatible 
with sound farm business practices. I 
will quickly admit that I don’t know 
where the answer to this quandary is to 
be found. But, perhaps a part of it 
might lie in developing a more versatile 
basic unit for self-propelled machines 
which, with appropriate attachments, 
could handle a wider range of produc- 
tion and harvesting jobs. 

Of course the particular topics I have 
mentioned are simply a layman’s view 
of what appears to be some of the soft 
spots. The really difficult part—the real 
challenge—is to program systematically 
the search for underlying obstacles to 
faster progress and to find the areas in 
which mutual advantage in private in- 
dustry can generate feasible solution to 
those obstacles. Where profit incentives 
are lacking, it should be possibile for 
public agencies and the cotton industry 
organization to take appropriate action. 


e Bold Development Policies—Now for 
a question I raised in the beginning: Are 
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the policies of private and public groups 
bold enough, basic enough to give cotton 
comparable incomes in 1975 and _ be- 
yond? 

If we borrow a classification from 
a recent study of private spending for 
research, it is fairly easy to get at de- 
cision-making guides for private re- 
search policies. Abbreviated, the classi- 
fications are: 

1. Is the purpose mainly to protect 
the company’s earnings from existing 
products and processes? 

2. Is the purpose to go beyond the 
company’s present competitive position 
and establish pre-eminence in its field? 

3. Is competition forcing a search 
for new products and processes? 

4. Or is the goal to find new sources 
of earnings through bold research and 
development policies? 

Without implying criticism, if a board 
of directors decides to limit research tu 
protection from existing tools and tech- 
niques, very little can be expected in the 
way of contributions to new efficiencies. 
Let us hope that few companies deal- 
ing with cotton improvements assume a 
“protective research’ policy. 

Research to establish pre-eminence 
over competition and the: competitive 
push to find new products and process- 
es are more likely to be the stimuli for 
most boards of directors. 

In my view, the really big challenge 
for private organizations serving cotton 
is this: Will they, can they, tackle a 
bold research and development goal that 
will yield new earnings from new tools 
and techniques for cotton production 
and handling. Many companies made 
such decisions and committed huge sums 
when the outlook for cotton was dark 
indeed. I commend to you now a new 
look and added boldness with the much 
brighter future that you have helped 
make for cotton today. 


e Public Agency Research—Adaptation 
and rounding out of equipment have been 
the main centers of attention for cotton 
mechanization research by agricultural 
experiment stations. The resulting con- 
tributions have been of great service. 
Such work has shortened the time-lag 
markedly for the steps between the ac- 
tual pilot testing of a new machine and 
its widespread adoption on farms. 

Public agency efforts have provided 
the lead in the corollary agronomic and 
entomological improvements accompany- 
ing mechanization. 

The big challenge ahead, however, in 
public agency research is where do we 
go after making the best of the tools 
and techniques now available. If my 
analysis is right, we will still fall far 
short of comparable efficiencies and 
comparable incomes in cotton. 

I cannot but ask, do we have our 
sights set high enough, bold enough, 
basic enough in our experiment station 
research programs? The acting chair- 
man of the research committee for ex- 
periment station directors recently de- 
fined public agency research responsi- 
bilities in the broadest of terms before 
the Research Policy Committee of USDA. 
His statement was to the effect that any 
area of research should be tackled by 
anyone prompted by profit, service, or 
the advancement of knowledge. I cannot 
disagree with the generality. I must, 
however, raise questions as to whether 
with limited funds available, the choices 
between basic research and so-called ap- 
plied research have been such as to 
maximize gains when one looks at pub- 
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lic and private research efforts together. 
USDA spends about 12 percent of its 
funds in basic research. State experi- 
ment stations probably spend less than 
that. I believe that farmers and the gen- 
eral public have pressed too hard on 
public research workers for immediate, 
tangible results. 

Where, then, can we strengthen our 
research for new fundamental princi- 
ples, new scientific facts that will put 
us on the high road to full efficiency 
in cotton production? 

The frontiers in cotton have been 
reopened with mechanization and asso- 
ciated scientific advancements. 

To be content with under-development 
of these frontiers would be failure on 
our part to meet the challenges of 
America’s most rapidly changing rural 
structure—the cotton-growing areas. We 
cannot meet these challenges by keep- 
ing our “ear to the ground.” We can 
only meet them with the same bold fore- 
sight that has marked cotton’s great 
surge ahead during the past 30 years. 


Farm Equipment Industry 
Accepts Challenge 


@ By Bruce Lourie, Moline,  Iil., 
Vice-President—Sales, Deere and Co., 
and Executive Committee Chairman, 
Farm Equipment Institute 


WHAT THE farm equipment industry 
has done in the past for mechanization 
is of course now history and has been 
eulogized—deservedly or not—in pre- 
vious conferences. So the immediate 
question is: What are we doing—what 
can we do—to meet challenges such as 
those laid out so forcefully by Doctor 
Sayre? 

Let me emphasize, in beginning, that 
we fully realize the responsibility of the 
farm equipment industry in providing 
the tools the farmer needs for most ef- 
ficient production at the lowest cost. 

Let me say, too, that before a man- 
ufacturer can plan the development and 
production of a tool or machine intelli- 
gently, he must determine the require- 
ments of the machine and have some 
idea of the sales potential. A manufac- 
turer can and does gamble on many 
new machines but he cannot overesti- 
mate potential sales too many times and 
remain in business. 

Costs of an item of equipment—cost 
of manufacture and costs of distribution 
—are directly related to the volume of 
production of the item. In order to keep 
costs to the farmer as low as possible, 
the equipment engineers are continually 
endeavoring to provide more versatile 
or multi-use equipment. 

Anything which can be done to a 
basic machine or implement to adapt 
it for use in an increased number of 
conditions or crops will tend to lower 
the cost of manufacture by offering 
greater volume of sales. This is men- 
tioned here because it may often be 
economy to compromise and make some 
sacrifice in performance rather than to 
insist on a somewhat better performance 
at greatly increased costs. 

I want to clarify this statement and 
avoid any possible criticism that our 
industry is side-stepping its responsi- 
bilities by not always supplying special 
equipment for very limited uses. Actual- 
ly, our industry engineers will not ad- 
mit that a tool or mechanism cannot be 
provided for almost any agriculture re- 
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quirement which may arise. The costs 
of developing and manufacturing, how- 
ever, might be so great as to make the 
final cost of the machine or equipment 
prohibitive for any practical economic 
use, 

For example, my own company start- 
ed experimental engineering work on a 
spindle cotton picker in about 1927, From 
that time until 1948, when we thought 
we had a design worthy of a _ limited 
field trial, we spent over $1 million. We 
then decided to build 12 experimental 
machines which cost us—not the selling 
price but the actual cost—approximately 
$500,000. In other words, those first 12 
machines cost about $125,000 apiece. Had 
there been a demand for only 12 ma- 
chines, it is obvious that no farm oper- 
ator could have afforded such a machine. 
In a sense, you could say the first spin- 
dle-type picker we ever built cost us 
about $1,250,000, and that isn’t charg- 
ing up to the experimental work any of 
the time or expenses of top management 
people who followed the experimental 
work very closely and made valuable 
contributions to it from time to time. 


e Constant Improvement — In spite of 
these seemingly pessimistic or defeatist 
statements about the high cost of spe- 
cialized equipment, we shall see constant 
improvement in farm equipment. I think 
that is particularly true of the equip- 
ment for cotton producing areas, as we 
continue to obtain new knowledge of 
materials and manufacturing processes 
and more complete information on field 
requirements. 

Of course the problem of completely 
mechanizing small farm units will con- 
tinue to be with us. Economists tell us 
that there is a minimum limit to the 
economic size of farms. However, that 
is a variable thing depending on the 
type of farm, kind of crops, location, 
size of family, etc. We believe that 
mechanized operations will be found on 
smaller and smaller farms as time goes 
on. 

In any discussion of mechanization of 
small farms the question always arises 
as to small tools or small machines for 
these farms. We believe that this ques- 
tion does not refer so much to size as it 
does to first cost. The problem of re- 
ducing cost of manufacture in propor- 
tion to the reduction in size of the man- 
ufactured unit has not yet been solved. 
There is also a minimum limit in size of 
a tool or machine beyond which the ma- 
chine may be relatively ineffective. 

Soil working tools, for example, have 
definite functions to perform. In gen- 
eral, the soil working practices on the 
10-acre field must be the same as on 
the 200-acre field to obtain comparable 
crop results. To scale the equipment 
down in size for a small power unit, the 
working width of certain tools should 
not be reduced, whether moldboard plow, 
disk plow, chisel or harrow, to the de- 
gree where the tool will not penetrate 
as well, cover trash as well or stir 
the soil as well as required for maximum 
benefits to the crop. 

We believe these requirements defi- 
nitely fix a lower power limit in a trac- 
tor unit for general field use. We be- 
lieve that small size farm tractors now 
available to farmers have reached this 
limit and the only possibility of lower 
cost power units lies in reduction of 
manufacturing costs on which all man- 
ufacturers are constantly working. Any 
substantial reduction in manufacturing 
costs seems rather remote under present 
conditions. The two major cost factors in 
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any piece of farm equipment continue 
to be labor and materials. 

One solution to lower cost power— 
about which we have heard little dis- 
cussion—is the purchase of good used 
tractors and used equipment by farm- 
ers whose small acreages will not justify 
the first cost of new equipment. At the 
same or lower first cost as the smaller 
sizes of new equipment, the farmer can 
purchase larger sizes of field - worthy 
used equipment. Under a great many 


conditions he can do more effective and 
more trouble-free field work with the 
larger units. Providing reliable, recon- 
ditioned used equipment is one of the 
ways in which the farm equipment re- 
tailer is contributing to the expansion 
of more effective farm mechanization. 

The retail implement dealer plays an 
increasingly important part in the ad- 
vance of mechanization. Manufacturers 
are very active in carrying on training 
programs for dealers. Dealer’s service 
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shops, many with factory trained ser- 
vice men, are very effective in the re- 
pair and reconditioning of equipment 
and in knowledge of its most efficient 
field use. The implement dealer has 
taken an important place in his com- 
munity and, with his constant interest in 
new farming practices, can be of great 
help to his farmer customer with infor- 
mation on types of equipment and meth- 
ods of use. We believe that the farm 
equipment retailer should be included 
among those receiving, from extension 
services and other agencies, informa- 
tion pertaining to new farm practices, 
new crops, etc. 

To summarize these remarks and to 
indicate the industry’s answer to the 
challenge of mechanization in the fu- 


ture, it is apparent that the farmer wiil 
continue to demand greater output per 
worker. This will be accomplished by use 
of more compact, more versatile, and 
more maneuverable equipment. The fea- 
tures will be more efficient integral 
tools, more use of electric and hydraulic 
power and other means to reduce to a 
minimum any laborious and time-con- 
suming jobs of assembling, transport- 
ing and operating equipment. 


e Keep Up With R-s->~-> — Our in- 
dustry will follow agricultural research 
and new practices closely in an attempt 
to lessen the time lag between findings 
and availability of dependable, field- 
proven equipment for carrying out these 
practices. 
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In machines where weight is not es- 
sential for proper functioning, materials 
lighter than iron and steel are being 
used when practical. This trend will 
continue, but cost is a deterrent when the 
lighter materials are used as structural 
members which frequently comprise an 
important part of the total weight of a 
machine. 

The development of multi-use ma- 
chines has been a problem of the equip- 
ment designer for many years, and 
progress has been made. The earliest 
activity in this line was, of course, 
in mounting the various units on the 
tractor—such as mowers, corn pickers, 
cotton pickers, beet harvesters and, more 
recently, forage harvesters and balers. 
In addition to the tractor mounted 
equipment there is also available the 
self-propelled power unit on which can 
be mounted the corn picker, combine, 
forage harvester and other machines. 
Of even more recent development is the 
corn picking attachment for grain com- 
bines. 

We believe that the future of the 
multi-purpose machine as it can be en- 
visioned now will depend on how well 
the farmer operator will accept certain 
compromises in the performance, ma- 
neuverability and accessibility which 
may possibly be found in the use of the 
several units. Its acceptance will also de- 
pend greatly on the ease of assembling 
and disassembling of the various ma- 
chines to the power unit. The cost of the 
multi-use power unit, plus the attached 
machines the average farmer owns, may 
not be materially less than individual 
complete machines. Convenience and 
availability are also important factors 
that must not be overlooked. We can 
all be assured that if the multi-use ma- 
chine is economically desirable, com- 
petitive activities among manufacturers 
will make the equipment available. 

Doctor Sayre raises the question of a 
more efficient source of power than the 
present combustion engine. A great part 
of the economy of the world is now 
built around the internal combustion 
engine and the benefits derived from a 
more efficient source of power would 
be immense. Scientists and engineers 
are continually working on this prob- 
lem and when a more efficient source of 
power is developed, it will certainly be 
adapted for agricultural use. That ap- 
plies to nuclear energy or anything else 
that may be developed in the future. 


e Fquipment Investment—I understand 
that the equipment investment per farm 
worker on a completely mechanized 
Southern farm today is in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000-$15,000. That em- 
phasizes the fact that farming today is 
a business—big business—just like man- 
ufacturing, retailing, transportation. 

Using my own company as an exam- 
ple again, it requires an investment of 
approximately $22,000 per employee for 
us to manufacture farm equipment in 
1954. When you multiply that by 10,000, 
20,000, or 50,000 employees, you get 
some idea of the investment required 
by the various farm machinery manu- 
facturers to enable them to meet the 
challenge of mechanization. If we had 
to replace all of our factories and fac- 
tory equipment at today’s prices, that 
$22,000 would probably double or triple. 

In conclusion, we can say that the 
farm equipment industry will not only 
accept the challenge of mechanization 
but will endeavor to do an even better 
job of producing equipment for the 
farmer than in the past. 
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@ Output of Mellorine 
Doubles in 1953 


PRODUCTION of mellorine, the new 
frozen dessert made from cottonseed oil, 
totaled 22,494,000 gallons in 1953, more 
than double the 1952 output, according 
to a USDA report. 

The National Cotton Council points 
out that four states, Illinois, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Texas, which reported 
production of mellorine in 1952, ac- 
counted for 93 percent of the total pro- 
duced last year. Texas showed an in- 
crease of 4,521,000 gallons between the 
two years, leading the other states in 
volume increases, whereas Oklahoma 
showed the largest percentage gain—a 
309 percent increase. In Illinois, 1953 
production increased 116 percent over 
1952, reaching a total of 5,300,000 gal- 
lons. Combined production for the four 
states amounted to 20,862,000 gallons 
for 1953, with Texas accounting for 
10,870,000 gallons. 

The number of plants manufacturing 
mellorine in 1953 totaled 559, the 
USDA report says, as compared to 347 
in 1952. Oklahoma showed the largest 
gain with 80 and Texas second with an 
increase of 56. 

The Council estimates that the mar- 
ket potential for cottonseed oil in mel- 
lorine is between 150 and 200 million 
pounds annually. 

Whether or not the big potential can 
be attained depends on legislation to 
lift remaining discriminatory bans, sales 
efforts, product quality and price, the 
Council emphasizes. 

That mellorine can be merchandised 
successfully to all income groups has 
been shown by market surveys which 
reveal, however, that strong consumer 
promotions are needed to get mellorine 
accepted on its merits instead of as an 
imitation ice cream. Mellorine should not 
be sold as ice cream, just as margarine 
is not sold as butter. They are separate 
and distinct products and should be sold 
as such, the Council says. 

As the latest government figures 
show, mellorine consumption has risen 
rapidly in areas where it has been in- 
troduced. The average retail price is 
about 18 cents a pint. 

The following states now permit the 
manufacture and sale of mellorine: Al- 
abama, Arkansas, California, Illinois, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. 


Texas Co-op Ginners Will 
Meet in San Antonio 


Texas Cooperative Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, Texas Federation of Cooperatives 
and Houston Bank for Cooperatives will 
hold their 1955 joint convention in San 
Antonio on Feb. 7-8. The Plaza Hotel 
will be headquarters. B. E. Schroeder, 
307 Nash Building, Austin, is executive 
vice-president of the ginners’ group and 
federation. 


$10.8 Billion Meat Sales 


American Meat Institute estimates 
that the meat packing industry in 1953 
sold $10.8 billion worth of products, and 
paid out for livestock and other farm 
products 75.6 cents of every dollar re- 
ceived. Profits from all sources, includ- 
ing by-products, produced net earnings 
of 0.8 cent on each dollar of sales. 
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Margarine-Butter Survey 
Results Are Reported 


USDA has completed surveys of mar- 
garine and butter use in approximately 
300 households each in Birmingham and 
Indianapolis. It was found that 67 per- 
cent of the households in Birmingham 
used margarine exclusively, while in 
Indianapolis, 51 percent used margarine 
only. 

Butter was used exclusively in 11 per- 
cent of the households in Birmingham 
and in 28 percent in Indianapolis. 

Twenty percent used both table spreads 
in the Southern city and 21 percent used 
both in Indianapolis. It was learned that 
two percent used neither spread in 
Birmingham, while there were no fam- 


ilies in the Ohio city which were without 
one spread or the other. 

It appears that income was more of a 
factor in butter use in Indianapolis than 
in the Alabama city. USDA attributes 
this to the fact that low-income families 
in Birmingham ate more hot breads 
with butter than did the corresponding 
group in Indianapolis. 


Armour & Co. Buys Butter 


Sale of 106,176 pounds of Commodity 
Credit Corporation butter to Armour 
& Co. for export to the Philippines has 
been announced. This brought the total 
of butter sold for export at world prices 
to 403,562 pounds. 

CCC also has sold 790,000 
of nonfat dry milk for export. 


pounds 
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Call our nearest representative — 


Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas 


Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 


Foreign agent: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 




















141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 
Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 
LINTER SAWS . .. DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS .. . 


STEEL RAKE HEADS ...SAW MANDRELS ... BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed | 


BEST in 


ACE GIN BLOWER 
To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 





























Whatever parts or 
equipment you may 
need for your COT- 
TON GIN or OIL 
MILL, call on us for 
prompt, friendly serv- 
ice. 


BEARINGS 
SHAFTS 
PULLEYS 


Mund Boilers 

Packing and Hose 

Waste and Wiping Rags 
Hand and Electric Hoists 
Phelps Cotton Fans and 
Unloaders 

Belts of all kinds—Leather, 
Rubber, Canvas, and V-Belts. 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH 





@ MECHANICAL SCREW 
RESSES 


Hef TO GREATER EFFI CTENC,. 
AT LOWER COSTS 


@ SELF CONTAINED 
COOKER-DRYER 
e@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


PLANTS 


e@ FLAKING AND 
CRUSHING ROLLS 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
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@ Mississippi Mills 
Make Changes 


A NUMBER of changes in personnel of 
Mississippi Cottonseed Products Co. have 
been announced by J. B. Perry, Jr., 
Grenada, vice-president and_ general 
manager. 

George Covington Perry has _ been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
company, effective Aug. 1, succeeding 
John R. Mason, deceased. Perry will as- 
sume his duties in Jackson some time in 
September. 

John H. Adams, who has been assist- 
ant manager of the Planters Oil Mill 
at Greenwood for a number of years, 
became manager of the Grenada Oil Mill 
on Aug. 1, succeeding George C. Perry. 

E. C. Mason became assistant mana- 
ger of the Planters Oil Mill at Green- 
wood, effective Aug. 1. 


Retired South Carolina 


Wilbur B. Greyard, who had been as- 
sociated with Greenville Cotton Oil Co., 
a number of years until his retirement 
in 1952, died at Greenville, S.C., on July 
oa Services were held July 27 at Green- 
ville. 

He was a member of the Greenville 
Rotary Club, the Salvation Army ad- 
visory board, South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association, the Elks 
Club and a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church and the men’s Bible class 
of that church. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
Lilly Wilkins, formerly of Florence; 
one daughter, Mrs. L. M. Cline, Jr., of 
Greenville; one son, Wilbur B. Greyard, 
Jr., of Milledgeville, Ga.; his stepmother, 





Symbol of Progress for 
Cotton e BACK AND 
SUPPORT... your 


NY \iTONAL COTTON COUN 


Mrs. T. S. Greyard of McDonald, N.C.; 

one sister, Mrs. P. N. Harris of Raleigh, 

N.C.; two half sisters, Mrs. N 

Miller of Boone, N.C., 

Beeker of Snow Hill, N.C., and one 

—_— T. S. Greyard, Jr., of McDonald, 
aC, 





Smalley Check Samples Are 
Announced by Chemists 


American Oil Chemists’ Society has 
announced that the 1954-55 series of 
Smalley check samples will be in charge 
of J. P. Hewlett, Sharon Laboratory 
Service, Denison, Texas, for crude veg- 
etable oils; R. T. Doughtie, USDA, 
Memphis, for oilseeds and oilseed meals; 
Lloyd Anderson, Minnesota Linseed Co., 
Minneapolis, for drying oils; C. P. Long, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, for 
tallow and grease; and W. D. Pohle, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, for glycerine. Gen- 
eral chairman is R. W. Bates, North 
American Laboratory Service, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


Mexico Cuts Lint Tax 

Mexico has reduced the export tax 
on cotton the equivalent of 5.1 percent, 
USDA reports. The new tax rate, includ- 
ing a surtax, amounts to 22.4 percent 
ad valorem. 
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e Aug. 30 — National Soybean Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis. R. G. Houghtlin, 
3818 Board of Trade Building, Chicago 4, 
president. 


e Aug. 31-Sept. 1-2—American Soybean 
Association annual convention, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis. Geo. M. Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 


@ Oct. 11-12-13—Cotton Spinner-Breed- 
er Conference. Greenville and Stone- 
ville, Miss. For information write Delta 
Council, Stoneville. 


e@ Oct. 11-12-13—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis. For information § write 
American Oil Chemists’ Society, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e Dec. 2-3—Beltwide Insect Control Con- 
ference. Hotel Adolphus, Dallas. For in- 
formation write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 

















1955 


e Jan. 31-Feb. 1—National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America annual meeting. Hotel 
Shamrock, Houston. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, executive vice- 
president. 


e Feb. 7-8—Cottonseed Processing Re- 
search Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by the Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association and the Laboratory. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis 3, Association secretary. 


e Feb. 7-8—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association joint convention with Texas 
Federation of Cooperatives and Houston 
Bank for Cooperatives. Plaza Hotel, San 
Antonio. B. E. Schroeder, 307 Nash 
Building, Austin, executive secretary. 


e Feb. 15-16—Southeast Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Spon- 
sored by the Alabama-Florida, Carolinas 
and Georgia ginners’ associations. For 
information write Tom Murray, Room 
410, Henry Grady Building. 


e Feb. 15-16 — Carolinas Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. Atlanta, Ga. 
Clifford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. To be held concurrently with 
Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 15-16—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, Room 410, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, execu- 
tive vice-president. To be held concur- 
rently with Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Ex- 
hibit. 

e March 14-15 — Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information write W. Kemper 
Bruton, executive vice-president, Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri and Tennessee gin- 
ners’ associations will hold annual con- 
ventions in connection with the exhibit. 


e@ March 14-15—Arkansas-Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 
Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
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2 National Favorites! 


Snowadrift 


Pure vegetable shortening... 


Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 
... More popular every day Emulsorized for quick-method 


for Stir-N-Roll pastry and cakes . . . makes digestible, 
biscuits! good-tasting fried foods. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO— HOUSTON — CHICAGO 











MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling ©Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


All-Steel 


or— 
° COTTONSEED 


e SOY BEANS 
e PEANUTS 
Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 











Memphis, Tenn. 

Little Rock, Ark. 
Blytheville, Ark. 
Cairo, Ill. 


CHEMICAL 

LABORATORIES 

TO SERVE Des Moines, Iowa 
Chicago, II. 


YOU Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 
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vice-president. To be held concurrently 
with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e 
e March 14-15—Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
THE Ginest TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, secretary-treasurer. To be held 
concurrently with Midsouth Gin Supply 


Exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20—West Coast Division, 
Fe Oil se Superintendents’ 
ssociation, annual convention. Ambas- 
A PROVEN sador Hotel, Los Angeles. H. F. Crossno, 
PRODUCT 9065 Gainsford Street, Downey, Calif., 
convention chairman; H. E. Wilson, 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


: rile "supply" thedemand, || ¢ March 228—Valley, Oilseed Proces 
Dens on tenck—un- We have a large supply sors’ Association annual convention. Ho- 
loads long trucks or : on hand at the present tel — — a oe pF Gar- 
trailers without mov- j time. But materials are mise h ‘xchange Building, Memphis, 
ing up. getting scarce. pF ca . ‘ 
Better place your order e April 4-5-6 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Easy to Operate now eth it - too late. Association annual convention. State Fair 
Bronze Oil-Lite Bear- Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 3724 
ings Throughout Race Street, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
Seanty Constant dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
turdy Construction ton, president, Gin Machinery & Supply 


ce 
A Real Labor Saver “HR The STACY COMPANY, Inc. || e%oporais5; Daten ™™ree Steet 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS e May 3-4—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
— Memphis, executive vice-presi- 
ent. 


e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 


ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. S. M. Harmon, 19 
South Cleveland Street, Memphis, secre- 


tary-treasurer. 


e June 5-8 — International Oil Mill 

FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS Superintendents’ Association annual con- 

Deli d d Installed vention. Lubbock. H. E. Wilson, Whar- 
elivered an nsta ton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


Anywhere—Anytime e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 

intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 


Mass Miabiovs: Electric Motor Repair treasurer. 
. . . e June 20-21—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
Allis-Chalmers and Rewinding seed Products Association and Georgia 
Century Cottonseed eggs 4 eeceemscy cA — 
vs joint convention. gewater Gu otel, 
A. O. Smith DATTON BELTS Edgewater Park, Miss. = R. Cain, 213 
ee Professional Center Building, Montgom- 
Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS ery, executive secretary, Alabama-Flori- 
da association. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, secretary, 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. | coe 
bd e June 23-24 -— Mississippi Cottonseed 


1944 Texas Avenue Phone 5-6898—Or Nights, 4-7827, Or Consult Directory Crushers’ Association forty-fifth annual 
convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS For information write 207 One Hundred 
East Pearl Building, Jackson. 






































Compress and Warehouse 


— Meeting in Florida 
' aeons q Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla., 
ne " a bie will be the site for the 1955 annual 
| omee een eS meeting of the National Cotton Com- 


press and Cotton Warehouse Associa- 


" Drier- s » has flat, tion, N.C. Blackburn, president, has an- 
Our 72” Drier-Cleaner-Boll Opener has fla Scleuh tae 14 00k ts Ue tate, 


paddle blades that blow the trash out of the g 1B acai : af ; 
cotton without damage to the fiber. You will 72” COF meetings of the retiring directors and 
be delighted with one in your gin. : committees on May 2 and a May 5 meet- 
ing of the new board of directors. 
Write: John H. Todd, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Memphis, has arranged with the 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY | es. f "ontstin’ io" enjoy the 
4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas — entertainment features of 
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a solvent 
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LINT CLEANER 


Efficient 

Easy to Operate 

Improves Sample 

Fits Any Make Gin 

No Damage to Fiber 

Simple in Operation 

Ample Capacity for 90-Saw Gin 
Profitable to Ginner & Producer 


Write for special bulletin 


HARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 
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These amazing NEW 90-SAW GINS have been 
designed throughout with a view of affording oper- 
ating personnel the greatest possible safety protec- 
tion. The entire front assembly is hinged at the 
bottom, so that the top swings forward and away 
from Saw Cylinder. Sprocket and Chain Drives and 
Ends of Saw Cylinder are fully enclosed with Safety 
Shields. Actual field tests in various locations have 
shown a positive increase in capacity ranging from 

; 124%, to 25 percent. It is a completely new Gin, of 
The one Gin HAVING ALL features much heavier design, produced by precision methods, 


wanted by owners and operators and requiring a minimum of adjustments. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS @ ATLANTA e MEMPHIS ) FRESNO 




















